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To better serve our constituency we now supply a complete 
line of Offering Envelopes to meet the needs of Parish and 
Church School and ask your consideration of our product, both 
for economy and a more effective and useful envelope system. 

Briefly the features of our complete envelope service are: 


ITEM 1—Episcopal Message Envelopes for Church and Church school. The 
message feature consists of 52 different messages, each printed on the back 
of one of the weekly offering envelopes. The messages for the adult mem- 
bers of the Parish are prepared in cooperation with the Field Department, 
and the messages for the children in the Church school in codperation with 
the Department of Religious Education as authorized by the National 
Council. 

The 1935 Series is the 8th annual set of Episcopal Messages for 
adults, and the 4th annual set for children. 

Episcopal Messages are a valuable educational, informational, and 
inspirational media promoting the welfare of the parishioner, Parish, and 
the whole Church. 

Episcopal Message Envelopes are supplied in the usual weekly sets of 
duplex or single envelopes, printed with the usual “copy,” such as church 
name and address, causes to which contributions are made, etc., numbers 
and dates; packed in attractive and substantial cartons with initial offer- 
ing envelopes, explanatory leaflet, pledge card, and special offering en- 
velopes as may be required. 

Episcopal Message Envelopes are available in either duplex or single 
style and two sizes—medium, 2% x 4% inches, and large (new currency), 
234 x 434 inches. Episcopal Church School Message Envelopes are 2¥6 x 
35% inches in size and are supplied in either duplex or single style. 


ITEM 2—In addition to the usual printed-to-order sets, we also supply at a 
special low price without minimum charge a “Standard Form” Envelope 
for Parish and Church school—especially economical for missions and 
small churches. 


ITEM 3—Printed-to-order and “Standard Form” Envelopes are also supplied 
without Episcopal Messages at economical prices. 


ITEM 4—Low Net Year Round Prices. We do not raise our prices on 
orders placed late in the year, but charge all customers the same low net 
price regardless of when they order. You always receive our best and 
lowest prices. 


ITEM 5—All envelopes carry both the civil year dates and Church year dates 
without extra charge. 


ITEM 6—Any variation of the envelope system can be supplied to meet your 
particular requirements. 
Sets can be dated to start with any Sunday. 
Sets for less than a year or more than a year supplied. 
Envelopes for special purposes can be included in sets. 


ITEM 7—We guarantee first class quality and workmanship, accurate num- 
bering and dating, and above all, an intelligent and understanding atten- 
tion to your orders and inquiries that is the prime essential of a satisfac- 
tory envelope service. 


Please let us quote on your envelope requirements. It will be 
a pleasure to send you sample sets of Episcopal Church and 
Church School Message Envelopes, or supply any information, 
quotation, or samples you desire. 
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EPISCOPAL MESSAGE ENVELOPES 
and a Complete Offering Envelope Service 


STOCK FORM SPECIAL 
OFFERING ENVELOPE 


The appropriate theme illustra- 
tion is printed as a background in 
gold or silver. Stock Form Special 
Offering Envelopes can be supplied 
in bulk and inserted in the proper 
places in your sets of collection 


envelopes. 


All Saints 
Altar Fund 
Benevolences 
Birthday 
Building Fund 
Children’s Day 
Christmas 
Christmas for 
Pastor 
Choir Fund 
Church Anni- 
versary 
Communion 
Daily Vacation 
Bible School 
Debt Fund 
Easter 
Endowment 


Flower Fund 
Fuel 
Good Friday 
Lenten Self- 
Denial 
Missionary 
Mother’s Day 
Music 
Organ Fund 
Palm Sunday 
Rally Day 
Special Offer- 
ing 
ThankO fering 
Thanksgiving 
Visitors’ Wel- 
come 


Whitsunday 


Small Size, 2% x 35% inches 
30 ets. a hundred, $2.50 a thousand 
Medium Size, 2% x 4% inches 
35 ets. a hundred, $3.00 a thousand 
Large Size, 234 x 434 inches 
40 ets. a hundred, $3.50 a thousand 


EPISCOPAL 
MESSAGE ENVELOPES 


Are Informational 
Educational 
Inspirational 


Information, education, and_ in- 
spiration are a sound basis for an 
active Christian life and an urge to 
practise stewardship through the use, 
for the benefit of the Church, of our 
time, our talents, and our money. 
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Church Kalendar 
oe 


SEPTEMBER 
23. Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
29. St. Michael and All Angels. (Saturday.) 
30. Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


OCTOBER 


1. (Monday.) 
7. Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
14. Twentieth Sunday after Trinity. 
18. St. Luke. (Thursday.) 
21. Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
28. SS. Simon and Jude. Twenty-second Sunday 
after Trinity. 
31. Wednesday. 
aes 


KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 


Oklahoma Clergy Conference, St. John’s 
Church, Norman. 
26. Conference of clergy, wardens, and vestry- 


25-26. 


men of Milwaukee diocese at Beloit, 
Wis. 
Clergy and laity conference, diocese of 


Lexington, at Lexington. 
30. North Dakota convocation, Grand Forks, 
New D. 
OCTOBER 


2-4. Triennial meeting, Church Workers 
Among Colored People, Baltimore. 

5-7. Retreat, conducted by Bishop Booth of 
Vermont, at the Retreat House, 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


5-9. National convention, Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, Atlantic City. 
National convention, Daughters of the 


King, Atlantic City. : ; 
8-9. National Council meeting, Atlantic City. 


10. Opening of General Convention. 
———- 
CATHOLIC CONGRESS CYCLE 
OF PRAYER 
OCTOBER 

St. Luke’s, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 


St. Alban’s, Tochigi Machi, Japan. 
St. James’, Long Branch, N. J. 
St. George’s, Utica, N. Y. _ 
Holy Apostles’, Hilo, Hawaii. 

St. Mark’s, Anaconda, Mont. 


Dnfbwnre 


—__—__@——__—_- 


Tue Catuotic CuurcuH had heretics 
for bishops before the division of Christen- 
dom. What about “Athanasius contra mun- 


dum?”—Rev. Archibald Campbell. 
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Clerical Changes 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


ANDERSON, Rev. Anprew E. F., formerly 
assistant at the Church cf the Holy Spirit, Lake 
Forest, Ill. (C.); to be vicar of Calvary Church, 
Roslyn, and Church of the Nativity, Cle Elum, 
Wash. (Spok.), effective October Ist. Address, 
The Rectory, Roslyn, Wash. 


_Casapy, Rev. Purneas McCray, formerly vicar 
of St. Paul’s Church, Alva, St. John’s Church, 
Woodward, and the mission at Laverne, Okla.; 
will succeed the Ven. Herbert B. Morris at St. 


Paul’s Church, Clinton, and will serve as gen- 
eral missionary in the Western Archdeaccnry. Ad- 
dress, Clinton, Okla. 

FERGUSON, Rey. Quentin, junior curate at 
Trinity Church, Tulsa; becomes vicar of St. 
Paul s, Alva, with charge of the missions at 
Woodward and Laverne, Okla. Address, Alva, 
Okla. 

Hoisnott, Rev. Grorce G., of the diocese 


of Colorado; to be vicar at Christ Church, Coal- 
inga, Calif. (SanJ.). 


_Mrvcuin, Rey. Geran R., formerly in charge 
of the missions in Okanogan County, Wash. 


(Spok.) ; now in charge of Epiphany Church, and 
St. David’s Church, Spokane, Wash. Address, 
East 227 Glass Ave. 

Morris, Ven. Hersert B., formerly arch- 


deacon of Western Oklahoma; to be vicar of All 
Saints’, McAlester; Trinity, Eufaula; and Trin- 
ity, Hartshorne, Okla. In addition to the above 
field, Archdeacon Morris will have charge of 
the missions of Central Eastern Oklahoma, with 
the title of Archdeacon of Eastern Oklahoma. Ad- 


dress, McAlester, Okla. 

Munops, Rev. Wrriiam C.,. formerly rector 
et the Church of the Incarnation, Cleveland, 
Ohio; is rector of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Corpus Christi, Texas (W.T.). Address, 
701 South Broadway. 

Murray, Rev. Nori L., deacon, to be in 
charge of St. John’s Church, Okanogan, Wash. 
(Spok.). 


Neat, Rev. Joun S., formerly vicar at Trin- 
ity Church, Monmouth, St. George’s Church, 
Macomb, and St. John’s Church, Preémption, III. 


(Q.); to be rector of Trinity Church, Rock 
Island, Il]. (Q.). Address, 1818 6th Ave. 
Post, Rev. Harry G., formerly in charge 


of St. David’s Church, Spokane; is now in charge 
of St. Paul’s Mission, Cheney, Wash. (Spok.). 
Address, West 715 Chelan Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


Porrer, Rev. Arvin B., deacon, to be as- 
sistant at the Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist, 
Spokane, Wash. Address, 828 32d Ave. 


SmirH, Rev. Wiriiam X., assumes charge as 
rector of the Church of the Incarnation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where for the past year he has been 
assistant. Address, 9919 Burton Ave., N.E. 


Suptow, Rev. Rosertr J., formerly assistant 
at St. Stephen’s Church, Peoria, Ill. (Q.); to be 
rector of St. John’s Church, Bellefonte, Pa. 
(Har.), effective October 15th. 


Tunery, Rev. Watrer F., formerly rector of 
Grace Church, Galion, and priest in charge of 
St. Mark’s Church, Shelby, Ohio; to be on the 
staff of the Church of the Advent, Boston, Mass., 
effective October Ist. Address, 37 Revere St. 


Unperwoop, Rev. Erwin Freperic, is acting 
as assistant to the Diocesan Director of the Gen- 
eral Convention, and is assisting in All Saints’ 
Church, Atlantic City, until October 21st when 
he assumes duties as curate in Zion Church, Wap- 
pingers Falls, N. Y. His address until that date 
is 10 S. Chelsea Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 

——_—_o-— 

TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT 

ACCEPTED 


Ecxer, Rev. Epwarp Henry, D.D., will be 
locum tenens of Christ Church, St. Joseph, Mo., 
in the absence of the rector, the Rev. C. Hely 
Moleny, with address at 207 N. 7th St. From 
November Ist to May Ist, Dr. Eckel’s address 
will be 911 Lamar St., Fort Worth, Texas. 
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NEW ADDRESS 


Newman, Rev. C. Warren, formerly 5 Lem- 
bard St.; 240 Ashmont St., Dorchester Center 
Station, Boston, Mass. 


>—_— 
RESIGNATIONS 


Brooxinc, Rev. Rogerr U., 
Anne’s Parish, Essex County, 


/ Va.; to 
from active work, 


retire 


Burks, Rev. J.. F., as rector of Westover 
Parish, Charles City County, Va.; to be retired. 
Address, R. F. D., Manassas, Va. 
_McCretrran, Rev. Ciarrence S., as_ rector 
of Falls Church, Fairfax Parish, Va. 

Suarp, Rey. W. A., in charge of Calvary 


a Roslyn, Wash. (Spok.), to retire October 
st. 

a 

ORDINATION 
Priest 
Spoxane—The Rev. JosrpH C. Serrre was 

advanced to the priesthood in the Cathedral of 
Ste John the Evangelist, Spokane, by Bishop 
Cross of Spokane, September 6th. The presentors 
were the Rey. Noel L. Murray and the Rev. 
Spence A. Dunbar, and the preacher was the 
Very Rey. Frank A. Rhea, dean of St. Michael’s 
Cathedral, Boise, Idaho. The Rev. Mr. Settle 
has been appointed by the Bishop to be tempo- 
rarily in charge of the work of St. Paul’s Par- 
ish, Walla Walla, and Calvary Mission, Waits- 


burg, Wash. Address, 303 Catherine St., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


Plan Your Fall 
Children’s Mission 
Early ———— 


THE “ADVENTURING 
WITH CHRIST” 


program provides a selection of 
three Advent missions for children. 
Each mission offers complete ma- 
terial including the Mlissioner’s 
Manual, Child’s Card, Announce- 
ment Poster, Poster Patterns, But- 
tons, and other auxiliary material. 


These three missions are offered: 


Knights of the Way 
The King’s Henchmen 
Ambassadors of Christ 


WRITE for ex- 
planatory booklet 
AC100. Free 
upon request. All 
material published 


and for sale by— 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


as rector of St. . 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name of the writer. 
The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed, but reserves the right to exercise discretion 
as to what shall be published. Letters must ordinarily not exceed five hundred words in length. 


The Office of Presiding Bishop 


O THE EDITOR: I want to thank you 

for your editorial comment concerning 
the office of Presiding Bishop (L. C., August 
18th). I have read nothing lately that gave 
me more hope. 

I do not believe the American Church has 
ever realized the significance of the reorgani- 
zation of the Board of Missions. It was the 
first suggestion of national consciousness, 
and I hoped then that it would mark the end 
of parochialism and that we should see the 
Church go forward as a unit. But the de- 
velopment of such consciousness has been 
painfully slow, and generally the Church 
thinks in the terms of the individual, with 
the resulting disastrous loss that disorganiza- 
tion involves. 

However things have to grow. I hope your 
comment is indication that there is growing 
in the Church a conviction that the Church 
must provide a diocese for the Presiding 
Bishop. Logically and naturally this would 
be Washington. I draw back from this merely 
because hitherto one thing that has marked 
the life of the Church has been its absolute 
freedom from political machinations. For 
the Presiding Bishop to have his seat in 
Washington might leave something to ex- 
plain. But apprehension is never an argu- 
ment. I should rejoice if automatically the 
man elected Presiding Bishop became the 
Bishop of Washington. 

I like your suggestion that when the time 
comes to choose a Presiding Bishop the right 
man should be chosen and not the office he 
happens to hold at the moment. I would 
even add the right to name a layman, with 
the understanding that his election carried 
the obligation of consecration. 

But you ought to keep in mind that when 
we come to this the Church will have real- 
ized that the Presiding Bishop is not an of- 
ficer to be chosen for a term, but to be lifted 
up to be the head of the Church, which car- 
ries with it of necessity the thought of life 
tenure. 

As to the name, I think this will come auto- 
matically. Generally people think of the 
Church in the terms of an organization that 
men created, with result that they draw 
back from the natural titles; so that maybe 
this can wait. Yet long experience has made 
me realize the unconscious influence that 
names carry. When I was a young man I 
voted against the name of the Church being 
changed, thinking the time would come when 
people would recognize what the Church is 
and the legal title would automatically be 
dropped; but the conviction has become 
fixed in me that a mistake was made. The 
name of the Church seems to me to be largely 
responsible for the fact that this Church 
unwittingly is the most consistent teacher 
of the American people that there is no such 
thing as a Catholic Church. { 

However I did not start out with the pur- 
pose of saying all this. I only wanted to 
thank you for bringing this very important 
matter to the attention of the Church. I hope 
you will keep it up, but I should rejoice 
if you would show self-control and avoid 
discussion of details. Once we get things 
right the details can be taken care of be- 
cause after all we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that there are many wise men in 
the Church, and if they fall short it is rather 


because they are bound by the mental habits 
that they inherited. Once the emphasis is 
corrected, the rest will fellow. 

One thing we have to comfort us is the 
manifest development of one mind in the 
Church, however much the Church’s strength 
may be dissipated through loose thinking. 
And we ought to be patient because after 
all when the Church really expresses itself, 
this will be the expression of a common mind 
and not the result of compulsion of what men 
call “authority.” 

(Rt. Rev.) ArTHuR S. LLoyp, 
Suffragan Bishop of New York. 
New York City. 
——_@—_—_ 


The Church’s Budget 


O THE EDITOR: In response to your 

request for a statement relative to the 
editorial in your issue of August 25th on the 
subject of The Budget of the Church, I am 
glad to comment as follows: 

What we call the “Reserve Deposit Funds’”’ 
and what you refer to as the “Revolving 
Fund established by the late George C. 
Thomas” amounts to $769,454.58 and to date 
none of this fund has been borrowed by the 
Council, our borrowings from the bank being 
on the unsecured note of the Missionary So- 
ciety. 

I do not agree with the statement that the 
income from sources other than diocesan pay- 
ments is likely to be nearer $650,000 than the 
$797,600 although there may be some shrink- 
age from the estimate. Aside from gifts to 
the 1934 “Supplementary Offering” or 
“Everyman’s Offering’ in my judgment the 
deficit for 1934 is much more likely to be 
$500,623 as estimated by the Council, than 
to be $678,223 as is suggested in your edi- 
torial. In view of information now available 
for eight months of the year as to the re- 
ceipts from legacies, interest, and other 
sources, I believe the shortage will be greater 
than originally estimated, but not as great 
as your suggestion. In your statement no 
allowance is made for lapsed balances which 
the Council estimates at $150,000. 

The estimate made by the Council in April 
was as follows: 

Budget for 1934 as approved 

by General Convention .... 
Estimated Income from: 
Interest on Trust 


$4,225,000 


Fund sie qatar ee $ 400,000 
United Thank Offer- 
IN Spl ose eros 247,600 
Miscellaneous Sources 50,000 
Legacies to be Re- 
celvedintweee seek 100,000 797,600 
Balancesneededs fo ————————————— 
Dioceses 2: 2 Se eae $3,427,400 
Dioceses report that they expect 
tOmp ay yn 934: eee ene 1,268,632 
’ $2,158,768 
Estimated lapsed balances ...... 150,000 
Indicated shortage on basis of | ———— 
General Convention Budget $2,008,768 
To meet this shortage the Council 
at its meeting February 21st 
reduced appropriations for 
1934 in the amount of 1,508,145 
Leaving a shortage of ........ $ 500,623 


As stated above there may be some re- 
duction in estimated income from this esti- 
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mate, and also some slight reduction in esti- 
mated lapsed balances due to the rising cost 
of doing business and the decline in the value 
of the United States dollar, but I do not 
believe that these adverse changes will 
amount to more than $100,000 making a to- 
tal deficit of $600,623 instead of an addi- 
tion of practically $300,000 or an estimated 
deficit of $798,223 as indicated in your edi- 
torial. As you state, any deficit is subject to 
reduction by the amount raised in the pres- 
ent effort for which over $100,000 has been 
already received. 

If this change in estimate from your figure 
is accepted, the amount needed in 1935 would 
be correspondingly changed. Again in this 
estimate as to 1935 the item of lapsed bal- 
ances is ignored as is any income from mis- 
cellaneous sources and legacies. 

Lewis B. FRANKLIN, 
Treasurer, National Council. 
New York City. 
——_@—_—_- 


The Name of the Church 


O THE EDITOR: The title page of the 

Book of Common Prayer designates the 
venue of a Use. That is its purpose, and 
the sole account of it. 

Naming is an exercise in abstraction. Every 
reality has an infinity of aspects, or proper- 
ties, or notes (and that goes for the reality 
“Church”). Some one particular significance, 
or aspect, must be picked out—as being so 
important for present interest and dominant 
purpose that, in comparison with it, the rest 
may be neglected. Any name does an un- 
avoidable ‘injustice to other properties and 
to the whole, but it is the right name if it 
serves selective interest. 

The name of the Church—for the title 
page—is a singling out of that particular 
side of the entirety “Church” which has a 
bearing on the aim and purpose of the title 
page. It is not intended to serve colloquial, 
nor devotional, nor apologetic interest. It 
answers two implied questions: What is the 
authority prescribing the Use? Within what 
limits does it run? 

The authority is one abstracted aspect of 
“Church,” i.e., the Church as claiming and 
exercising jurisdiction. The venue is the 
United States of America. (Not America; 
see a lawyer, or any pilgrim from Uruguay.) 

Conceived as object of faith, the Church 
is the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church. But the title page is not a creed. 
This is out. 

Colloquially the Church may be Episcopal, 
or The American, or The American Cath- 
olic. But the title page is not a glossary 
of local idioms. 

Conceived realistically as conditioned for 
a brief moment the Church is (de facto) 
Anglican. But the title page is neither his- 
tory nor comparative religion. 

_ To the interest of devotion the Church 
is The Church In. But the title page is not 
a devotional manual. 

For the interest of local use—the aim of 
the title page—the Church is The Church Of. 
“According to the Use of 
THE CHURCH 
of the United States of America.” 

And this is the witness of prescription— 
of good precedent: “The Use of the Church 
of England.” (Not, the Episcopal Church of 
England.) The Church of Ireland. The 
Church of India, Burmah, and Ceylon. 

Bad precedent: The Church in Wales. 
(Amateur’s good intentions and muddled 
thinking.) The Church of England in 
Canada. (Simply untrue.) The Holy Catholic 
Church in Japan. (Un-Catholic, and fancy 
eccentricity.) Worst of all—The Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. (A colloquialism fixed in 
an Erastian time. It enshrines the opinion 
that jurisdiction depends on establishment 
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—is the gift of the secular state. There are 
not wanting those who need to be reminded 
that Erastianism is a heresy. Forgive this— 
but your comment that American Catholic is 
out is right, but your reason that it “has 
been appropriated—could not be used with- 
out legal complications’—is pretty bad. It 
does not show a reverent sense of the proper 
subordination of the law of the secular to 
that of the ecclesiastical state.) 

The Church Of. This is not only ac- 


curate, but also (and infinitely more im- 
portant) it is a dogmatic exclusion of 
Erastianism. (Rev.) Nem STANLEY. 


Denver, Colo. 


O THE EDITOR: Let us say we too, 
hope the unfortunate term “Protestant” 
will soon be chopped in connection with a 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church. It is 
most confusing and misunderstood and does 
more harm than good. 
Cleveland, Ohio. GERTRUDE KENNEDY. 


O THE EDITOR: The correspondence 

columns have been full of good argu- 
ments for changing the name of the Church. 
One matter worth consideration is the dif- 
ficulty that our present title gives in dealing 
with institutions. State boards, officials of 
institutions, and directors of camps find it 
very hard to understand why any provision 
should be made for the services of our 
Church. I have had occasion to deal with a 
number of camps and several state institu- 
tions and it is always a fight. The invariable 
answer is: “We have a Protestant and a 
Catholic chaplain. You are Protestant aren't 
you?” To try and argue with some of them 
is futile, because they always bring up the 
official title as their proof: “Protestant Epis- 
copal Church.” Let’s change it to “American 
Episcopal Church.” 

(Rev.) ALBERT J. Dusois. 
Waupaca, Wis. 


O THE EDITOR: Likewise, it seems 

to me, as you say editorially (L. C., 

September Ist) “the most satisfactory name 

and upon which all Churchmen could 

easily agree, is simply ‘The American Epis- 

copal Church,” and for the reasons you 
set forth. 

If only the practical eager name-changing 
deputy advocates would be ready to vote 
aye to such a proposition and the idealists 
(as it were) keep out, there’s no telling 
what might be accomplished in the way 
of ridding ourselves from “Protestant” in our 
legal title. WuiL~t1aM STANTON Macome. 

Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


——@—  - 


“Money Makers and Moral Man” 
4 he THE EDITOR: It is a pleasure to 


welcome the most recent of New Tracts 
for New Times under the title Money Makers 
and Moral Man, by the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, 
but I wish the author had come to a more 
effectual grip with the subject. In a time 
when the public mind is beating the air with 
various monetary panaceas, pro-gold, anti- 
gold, pro-silver, anti-silver, currency print- 


GLASLYN - CHATHAM 


PARK PLACE 
ATLANTIC CITY 


@ A family house for persons of 
discriminating taste. 
@ Easy walking distance from 
Convention Hall and Churches. 
@ Ocean view from spacious 
porches. Moderate _ rates. Quality 
accommodations. Quiet, refined 
environment. 

N. L. Jones, Proprietor. 
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ing, and what not!, it is a pity that the 
author tells us that the disasters of economic 
collapse rest “upon a financial failure to dis- 
tribute our economic goods.” “We produce,” 
he says, “the goods, but we do not distribute 
the monetary tokens whereby to consume.” 
Again, ‘We cling to a financial system which 
is inadequate to our industrial opportuni- 
ties. In this modern world the money- 
lender rules the artisan! Finance has a def- 
inite control over industry.” 

This increasingly prevalent view of the 
situation is most clearly analyzed in a re- 
markable little book published in 1933 by 
the John Day Co., Inc., by Fred Henderson, 
entitled, Foundations for the World’s New 
Age of Plenty. The author clearly shows 
that “the principle of action governing our 
whole economic system, and directing it to 
this main purpose of diverting the distribu- 
tion of products from the producing com- 
munity to the non-producing and non-service- 
rendering vested interests of our social order, 
is, therefore, mot a mere device of the finance 
interests. It originates and is inherent in 
these basic property rights over our real re- 
sources. So far as the basic deprivation of 
the community of its right of use of its own 
products is concerned, finance has no in- 
herent power of its own in the matter at 
alle? 

I, like Mr. Fletcher, am struck by the 
large moral element present in the reason- 
ing of Socialists, but I am equally struck 
by the Socialist contention that it is, to quote 
Mr. Henderson, “an illusion tq believe that 
the community can secure a social distribu- 
tion of products by any imaginable device 
of distributing tokens for goods without 
a social possession of the goods themselves 
—without a control of the real producing 
resources, and a social organization of pro- 
duction itself for maintaining the flow of 
real supplies for distribution.” The prob- 
lem is far deeper than the distribution of 
the monetary tokens because within the prop- 
erty system the condition of solvency in the 
finance of any business unit is that what- 
ever is disbursed in costs must be recovered 
in prices. We must eventually learn after 
terrific economic hardship that any basic 
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change in the present property system is not 
to be wrought by mere adjustments of 
mechanism within its structure. The author 
of Statesmanship and Religion in this same 
series of Tracts, the Hon. Henry A. 
Wallace, seems on the verge of this dis- 
covery. (Rev.) RowLanp F. Nye. 
East Rutherford, N. J. 
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A Christian Life on Earth 


O THE EDITOR: I take the liberty 

of commenting briefly on some statements 
in the news columns of THE LiviNc CHURCH 
of August 25th. 

First, in regard to the statement on page 
258, attributed to the Rev. William B. Spof- 
ford: If he said that it is not possible to 
go into the world as it is today and live a 
good Christian life, he is subordinating 
Christ to the world. Christianity is not sup- 
posed to wait until it or some other system 
makes a perfect social order before Christ’s 
Holy Spirit can lead a man to live a Chris- 
tian life. If that were the case, no one could 
ever have led a Christian life up to now— 
not even Christ Himself. It would seem that 
Christianity is a spiritual force to leaven 
the world’s life, not a loaf to be eaten in 
luxury as a result of the good work of other 
systems. But I agree with Mr. Spofford that 
more effort should be given to distribution 
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than to limiting production. There is enough 
want in the world, in and out of this coun- 
try, to justify feeding the hungry with ex- 
cess food, rather than in destroying the food. 

Second, as to Fr. Souder’s article, begin- 
ning on page 251: Certainly the subject of 
capital punishment should be seriously con- 
sidered again, though it is hard to decide 
what is the right punishment for kidnappers. 
Also, I am informed that in some South 
American countries there is no legal death 
penalty, but the convict is sent deliberately 
into such hard labor that he soon dies. 
This sort of death penalty we do not want, 
either. But let us all again seriously con- 
sider the matter, even though isolated farms 
suitable to hold a murderer or a kidnapper 
safe and contented may be hard to find. 

(Rev.) THoMAS WILLIAMSON. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
———_oe——_- 
Fear Among the Clergy 


O THE EDITOR: There was a letter in 

a recent number of THE Livinc CHURCH 
intended to create sympathy for the clergy 
who are “enforced to look forward toward 
a precarious and fear-filled future.” The 
writer goes on to make the extraordinary 
statement that “with few exceptions, aging 
clergy are in mental terror as the years pass 
and insecurity strikes the heart at a period 
of life when fears torture most.” And further, 
“the fear of losing means of support now 
haunts him night and day” (L. C., August 
25th). 

It must give the faithful something of a 
shock to be told that of such are the clergy 
to whom they look for the interpretation of 
the Christian faith. A priest haunted with 
the fear of losing the means of material 
support is a contradiction in terms. One 
of the very primal theses of our blessed 
Lord’s religion is that we are to take no 
careful, anxious thought for the morrow, 
and that because we trust a Heavenly Father 
whose love is ever watchful. 

And have we not His most definite promise, 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and all 
‘these things shall be added unto you”? The 
only fear that can rightly haunt a Christian 
priest is the fear that his faith fail—that he 
may bring scandal on the cause of Christ 
in the world by his own lack of love that 
casteth out fear. Our first concern, there- 
fore, is not for our own bodily need, nor 
yet the providing a comfortable future for 
ourselves. The supreme thing is that we con- 
secrate our best to Christ, that we present 
to an unbelieving world the spectacle of our 
own lives charged with faith, that we joy- 
ously and courageously fulfill the spiritual 
duties of our priesthood. When we thus bear 
witness to the power of Christ, we can leave 
the rest to Him. He will see to it that His 
special representatives are supported, now 
and in their old age. Likewise a parish that 
is not afraid to put the entire emphasis on 
things spiritual does not worry about finances, 
and have to resort to unworthy schemes to 
raise money. . . . 

The Blessed Virgin stood by the cross, 
her support swept away, her future uncer- 
tain. But she had given her all to God, she 
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had offered her Divine Son as the Saviour 
of the world. God does not desert those who 
make sacrifices for Him. One of Christ’s 
last words from the cross was to provide 
for His mother’s care. He gave her another 
son, and from that hour St. John took her 
to his own home. 
Can we not likewise make the venture of 
faith that the promises of God are true? 
(Rey.) DANIEL RANDALL MAGRUDER. 
Hingham, Mass. 
———_-@——— 
Sundays After Pentecost 


O THE EDITOR: I desire to join the 

Rev. C. B. Wilmer (L. C., July 28th) 
in regretting that the Sundays after Trinity 
were not changed to Sundays after Pente- 
cost. But I question his statement that “after 
Whitsunday” is preferable. 

In the first place, Whitsunday is prob- 
ably more Danish and Icelandic than Brit- 
ish; and is not Catholic as applied to Pente- 
cost. Dominica in albis, is or was the first 
Sunday after the Resurrection (Easter is of 
pagan Germanic origin, not Catholic). 

Next, I would ask that you substitute 
“Pentecost” for ‘Whitsunday,’ in the re- 
mainder of his letter; and note how much 
more convincing his argument becomes. 

While on the subject of seasons, I would 
like to concur in a suggestion, often made, 
to establish a period (say from September 
21st to Advent) as a season sacred to God 
the Father. The Trinity is honored many 
times at every service, every day in the year. 

W. ArtTHUR MACDUFFEE. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

—_@—_———_ 
“Alien Rites” 


OLE? ED TURORES hes Reveals Ve 

Tompkins, in his article on Alien Rites 
(L. C., August 11th), suggests that sev- 
eral sections be clarified; but does not men- 
tion Section VIII. 

As it takes two persons, or corporations, 
to make a contract, it seems to me that the 
Alien Body should, by resolution at a con- 
gregational meeting, appoint officials to draw 
up a petition, and then confer with the 
Bishop and standing committee. 
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I suggest that Section VIII, proposed canon, 
be amended by substituting, between District 
(line two) and Standing (line three) the 
following: 

as District, may petition for member- 
ship therein; and upon the Approval by the 
Bishop, with the concurrence of the Stand- 
shat ele ; 
As the section now reads, the congregation 
does not take the initiative; and the standing 
committee is authorized to usurp the preroga- 
tive of the Bishop to approve or disapprove, 
anyone’s being admitted to Communion, with- 
out the standing committee being consulted. 
Of course there are numerous restrictions 
on that prerogative. 

W. ArtHuR MacDUFFEE. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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EDITORIALS & COMMENTS 


Problems of General Convention 
( Continued ) 


7. National and World Problems 


O SAY that we are living in the midst of a world of 

rapid and chaotic change is to utter a truism. What 

attitude is the Church, through her highest national 
agency, the General Convention, to take toward the pressing 
problems of the day? Shall she remain silent, leaving her mem- 
bers with no guidance in their hour of need, and those outside 
her fold with no knowledge of her convictions? Shall she 
plunge into the fray, snatching up the banner of Communism, 
Fascism, or some other political and economic panacea, staking 
all on its success? Or shall she boldly enunciate the timeless 
principles of peace, justice, and brotherhood that flow from 
the Gospel of our Lord and leave their application in terms 
of specific action to her members and others working through 
the many agencies of secular society ? 

There are those in the Church who would advocate each 
of these policies. One group would have the Church confine 
her attention to the minutiz of ecclesiastical administration 
and not concern herself with such questions as the relation of 
capital to labor, of nation to nation, of the individual to the 
State. Another group would quite as definitely commit the 
Church to take sides vigorously in these matters—but on the 
question of which side to take, the members of this group 
differ almost diametrically. 

If the first group is wrong in its conception of the Church, 
so is the second. The Church is neither an other-worldly so- 
ciety unconcerned with corporate human affairs, nor is it a 
club wherewith to beat one’s political opponents into submis- 
sion. It is the Body of Christ—the continuing manifestation 
among men of One who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
It is society oriented toward God. 

The Church has a voice, and Almighty God expects her to 
use that voice today to speak out boldly and fearlessly on ques- 
tions that affect the moral welfare of mankind as much as ever 
He did in the days of the Old Testament prophets. For the 
Church to remain silent in a world that is desperately striving 


to find a way out of the chaos in which it is entangled would 
be to shirk her plain duty and deny her divine origin and 
character. 


R. DEMANT has set forth the social task of the Church 

clearly in God, Man, and Society. He writes: ““A recovery 
of the lost social tradition of Christendom calls forth a twofold 
task. First, the power to express in terms of Christian theology 
and anthropology what at any one time is happening in the 
social history of the race. This means, on the one hand, a con- 
tinual search for the fundamental spiritual satisfactions men 
seek in their corporate activities, seeing where these are nat- 
ural, right, or perverse, and where they are in conflict with 
one another. On the other hand, there is needed the effort to 
detect in the dislocations and crises of social history a judgment 
of God upon failure to divine His purpose for this or that age, 
and to transform the instruments and habits of men so that 
change in these is but a change in plan for fulfilling the un- 
changing purpose of God as He makes history. A Christian has 
no business to think abstractly in terms of ‘progress’ or ‘reac- 
tion.’ While the Gospel is eternal and God’s purpose change- 
less, the acceptance of it in a world where history is a fact 
means a continual transition for the very purpose of reflecting 
eternal truth. The success or failure of humanity to do this 
is the measure of peaceful and harmonious or of violent and 
catastrophic history.” 

This, then, is one aspect of the Church’s task—to evaluate 
current events in the terms of the purpose of God. This means 
putting first things first. It is the duty of the Church to bear 
witness to the fact that society, like the individual, must be 
oriented toward God. Communism, Fascism, and most other 
political and economic fetishes fall down in just this respect— 
they are oriented toward the state or the individual rather 
than toward God. 

Translated into terms of the approaching General Con- 
vention, this means that that body must speak out un- 
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equivocally on the moral principles underlying the problems 
of the day. Those who speak of “idle resolutions” do not 
realize that statements, pastoral letters, and the like, are guid- 
ing standards that they themselves are called upon to follow. 
It is up to every loyal member of the Church to implement 
these documents, and carry their principles into the life of the 
world. General Convention can only point the way; the rest 
is up to Churchmen, both individually, in their personal, social, 
and business contacts, and corporately, through their parishes, 
guilds, and other organizations. 

But the Church must speak out through General Conven- 
tion. She must call attention to the dangers of the growing 
spirit of nationalism throughout the world, of the setting of 
class against class in economic strife, of the loosening of the 
morals of our young people through the influence of bad 
movies, impure plays, and immoral books—and she must make 
it clear that the remedy for these things is the serious applica- 
tion of the principles of Christianity to the world in which 
we live. 

An excellent example of the application of these general 
principles to the specific needs of the time is the splendid 
Pastoral Letter issued by the House of Bishops at Davenport 
last autumn. In this Pastoral the bishops spoke out with no 
uncertainty—the cross must be placed above the flag, economic 
recovery is dependent upon spiritual recovery, society must be 
rebuilt upon the foundation of justice, not to the capitalist 
alone nor to the laborer alone but to all men. These are not 
abstract things, they are the bone and sinew of the world in 
which we live. They concern the underlying bases of every bit 
of friction between nations, of every strike and labor disturb- 
ance, of every political campaign. They are the concern of the 
Church because the Church is the instrument of God among 
men. 

The Church is not concerned with the inauguration or the 
preservation of any particular form of government or economic 
organization. She won her greatest advances in history under 
some of the most intolerable governmental conditions. She is 
concerned with permeating the entire structure of society with 
the spirit of Christ. If that spirit can be applied to all of the 
questions of the day, the Kingdom of God will truly take 
possession of the hearts of men, and there will be no place for 
the greed and selfishness that are at the root of all social and 
economic problems. 

* So let General Convention speak out fearlessly, and let 
Churchmen everywhere heed her voice. 
eee Te 


HE FIRST Autumn School of Sociology, held last 
week at Adelynrood in Massachusetts under the aus- 
pices of the Catholic Congress, marks the beginning of 
a new phase in the social consciousness of the American 
Church. Many an Anglo-Catholic of the old school would 
RUA a hiok echnel nave been surprised, shocked, and scan- 
dalized at the discussions that took place 
in this beautiful and peaceful conference 
center. Neither mitres nor birettas were in evidence, and no 
questions of ritual or order were discussed. The forty-odd 
Churchmen, about half of whom were priests and the rest 
women, with a sprinkling of lay men, were gathered together 
for quite another purpose—the purpose of taking counsel 
among themselves as to the part the Church should play in 
the new social order that all felt to be imminent. ; 
Discussions centered about a splendid series of lectures by 
the Rev. W. G. Peck, of Manchester, England, on the social 
implications of the Catholic Faith. Fr. Peck’s concluding 
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paper, in which he analyzed the present world economic situa- 
tion and indicated some of the lines along which he felt the 
future should be planned, will be published in two parts in THE 
Livinc Cuurcu, the first installment being in this issue. Dis- 
cussion groups debated Fr. Peck’s lectures and sought to 
formulate findings based upon them. 


T IS NOT too much to say that the keynote of the summer 
school was the word “revolution.” Used in its philosophical 
sense of an abrupt and complete change, not necessarily ac- 
companied by violence, the term nevertheless is a drastic one, 
and the leaders of the school were fully aware of its implica- 
tions. The general tenor of the school’s findings was that 
capitalism, the world order which has prevailed since the 
Industrial Revolution, is now in the state of collapse predicted 
by Karl Marx some forty years ago, and that it will soon 
topple from its own weight. As the chairman said, capitalism 
is a very sick man—and there were few, if any, in the school 
who showed any desire either to help the invalid recover his 
health or even prolong his life. 

The school was pretty thoroughly agreed in its acceptance 
of Fr. Peck’s analysis of the decay of capitalism. As to the 
question of the future, however, and the part that the Church 
should play in building a New Order, there seemed to be a 
considerable amount of fog. All were agreed that the Church 
should dissociate itself from capitalism so far as possible, and 
owned that she had been at fault in the past in serving as hand- 
maid to this essentially unchristian system. All agreed that the 
time had come to do something, but it was a little hard to find 
out just what. To the challenging question as to whether the 
group, if it agreed with the radical utterances of some of its 
leaders, ought not to adjourn to the nearest trouble center in 
Rhode Island and take places on the picket lines, no satisfactory 
answer was given. 

The question of war was another that was left in a some- 
what suspended state. On the last evening of the school the 
Rev. Julian S. Hamlin gave a splendid oration on this subject, 
smashing into the armaments ring and identifying the activities 
of the munitions makers as a symbol of the heartless methods 
of capitalism. He denounced international warfare as thor- 
oughly unchristian, but strangely enough he seemed to give 
his blessing to class warfare, in which he urged his hearers to 
line up squarely on the side of labor. Fr. Hamlin’s speech was 
greeted with silence—not a silence indicating lack of approval, 
but the silence that follows a presentation so overwhelmingly 
moving that applause seems a futile gesture. Undoubtedly it 
Was a great speech, and we wish it might have been delivered 
to a larger audience. But there was some point to the question 
asked by a listener when (so to speak) the silence had died 
down, as to whether the speaker’s objection to the late war 
was because all wars are unchristian or rather because he 
wanted to save the gunpowder for another kind of war. 

The School of Sociology served a valuable purpose in mak- 
ing its members think deeply about these important questions, 
and trying sincerely to find a Christian answer to them. In 
that it proved itself a worthy child of the school held at 
Keble College, Oxford, each summer. This editor believes it 
was on the right track, though he is not sure he is prepared to 
follow that track to its terminus, at least until he can find out 
more surely where it leads. There seemed to be too much of an 
unreal division of the world into black and white camps—or 
perhaps one ought to say black and red ones. Life simply isn’t 
that way. No individual and no group is all good or all bad; 
one cannot build a perfect social order by simply overthrowing 
the bad capitalists and enthroning the good workers. If any 
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proof were needed, Soviet Russia stands as an example of that 
fallacy. Nevertheless, Adelynrood marks a bold step forward 


in the social thinking of the Church, and we hope it will play 


an important part in the stimulation of a greater and more 

Christian social awareness and leadership within the Church. 
The times call loudly for such leadership. 

ae OE eS 

HE TEXTILE STRIKE is rapidly resolving itself 

into a major battle to determine the relative strength 

of capital and labor, and the part that each is to play 

in the national economy of the next few years. Apart from all 

questions as to codes, hours, and wages, the real issue is whether, 

The Textile through collective bargaining, labor is to 

Strike have an equal voice with capital in the 

control of industry, or whether capital 

is to remain in the saddle with labor gaining such advantages 

as it can force from time to time through sporadic and un- 

related efforts. 

Both sides clearly understand this issue. President Green 
of the American Federation of Labor has said: “This struggle 
is of such immense importance that all organized labor must 
do everything possible to assist in eliminating the abuses in the 
nation’s textile mills, out of which this tremendous protest has 
grown.” On the other side, a spokesman for the mill operators 
puts the question this way: “It is a case of determining here 
and now whether or not organized labor is all-powerful.” 

Actually the issue cuts even deeper than either of these 
statements indicates. It is a struggle between the Old Order 
and the New, and it may well be the beginning of a fight to 
the finish between diametrically opposed concepts of the eco- 
nomic and social order. President Roosevelt has indicated that 
when the new Congress assembles next January he will lay 
before it a plan for far-reaching social reorganization. The 
results of this strike may well determine the lines along which 
that plan will shape itself. One hopes that the bitterness, the 
violence, and the suffering now being experienced in the mill 
areas may prove to be the birth pangs of a better era, in which 
wealth may not be obtained at the price of poverty for others 
and in which cooperation for the common welfare may once 
and for all replace competition for private gain as the motivat- 
ing force in industry. Such a result cannot be obtained with- 
out meeting squarely the opposition of those who have been 
the beneficiaries of the Old Order, but the issue has to be 
faced and the transition can best be accomplished by firm and 
far-seeing leadership from the White House. The way in 
which the government meets the present test, and the program 
that the President presents to Congress this winter, will show 
whether or not that way leads toward the peaceful solution of 
these problems for which all men of goodwill hope and pray. 

ee 88h Fe 

T IS NOT surprising that the revelations of the Nye 

committee investigating the armaments racket have 

brought protests from foreign powers. One cannot expect 
the English to relish having the name of their King brought 
into the testimony, and one can appreciate the reluctance of 
other countries to have the accounts of 
their trafic in murderous weapons read 
into the record. One can also understand 
the reluctance of American business organizations in Latin 
American lands to have facts made public that will damage 
their business relations, even though one may be filled with 
loathing for the attitude of mind that would permit this nefar- 
ious trade, with its ultimate toll in human lives, to continue 
unmolested for the sake of the dollars involved. 
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But it is to be hoped that none of these protests, powerful 
though the sources from which they emanate may be, will 
hinder this important investigation. Enough has been published 
in the past year, supported by evidence that cannot be contra- 
dicted, to indicate that the Bloody International of the arma- 
ment manufacturers is even more menacing to the peace and 
welfare of the world than the one with its headquarters at 
Moscow. Lenin and his followers at least openly avow their 
aim of a world revolution; they do not cloak their aims be- 
neath a protecting cover of legitimate business coupled with 
pious Church membership. They are, morever, guided by an 
ideal which, however much one may deplore it, is infinitely 
above that of selling death and destruction to all comers with- 
out consideration other than that of financial profit. 

Two thousand years ago the thirty pieces of silver that 
were the price of blood were refused even by the cunning 
high priests and elders of the Temple in Jerusalem, and went 
to buy a potters’ field. In these latter days the millions that 
are the price of blood are seldom refused; they go to build 
up the ring of iron and steel that makes them possible, and 
they issue in fat dividends to men and women, yes even to 
widows and orphans who, whether they realize it or not, are 
living like vampires on the blood of those who have died or 
who will yet die to bring them comfort and security. 

The arms racket has been investigated before, but with no 
effective result. Thirteen years ago the League of Nations re- 
ceived a series of constructive recommendations from the body 
it had appointed to deal with that question. The recommenda- 
tions are still gathering dust in a cubby hole in Geneva. The 
British Parliament has heard the story from one of its most 
prominent members. No action was taken. The French Cham- 
ber of Deputies received the evidence that the World War 
could have been brought to an end in 1915 by the destruction 
of the main source of German munitions at Briey, had not 
official pressure been brought to bear to prevent the bombard- 
ment of that strategic point. The story was carefully kept out 
of the French press, a large part of which is known to be 
owned by the armaments interests. 

Will this investigation suffer the same fate? Will the 
revelations prove too hot for the senate to handle? Will the 
report of the Nye committee be quietly put to one side and 
forgotten when Congress receives it? Or will some drastic 
action result, leading to the abolition, at least in this country 
of this nefarious trade, with the graft and treachery that go 
hand in hand with it? 

ee 


NEW BOOKLET on Japan is the latest addition 

to the revised handbooks on the missions of the Epis- 

copal Church published by the National Council. This 
is a particularly interesting booklet and goes far toward giving 
a clear picture of the work of the Anglican communion in 
Japan, putting that work in its proper 
perspective. So much of the missionary 
literature that has been published, in- 
cluding the books that are most highly recommended by the 
missionary departments, is one-sided in this respect, that it is 
a pleasure to find one book that at least gives some recognition 
to the fact that Christianity in that country does not begin 
and end with the particular brand of it under discussion. 
Many of the recommended books have been written from a 
purely Protestant standpoint and have not even indicated an 
awareness of the fact that Japan has a semi-autonomous Holy 
Catholic Church in full communion with the other Anglican 
Churches. Why such books should be recommended for the 
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study of Churchmen is something that we have been unable 
to understand. Others of our own books have managed to give 
the impression that Christianity was unknown in Japan until 
the American Episcopal Church, with some slight help from 
the Church of England, introduced it. 

The handbook under consideration is relatively free from 
these defects. It begins with a very interesting sketch of the 
beginnings of Christianity in Japan, telling of the romantic 
early missionary work of St. Francis Xavier and its remark- 
able results, the loyalty of the Japanese Christians during the 
persecutions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
the finding of some descendants of these Christians by French 
priests, following the opening of treaty relations by the dis- 
tinguished great-uncle of our Presiding Bishop, Commodore 
Perry. The history of our own missions and the foundation of 
the Nippon Sei Kokwai is then outlined, and the rest of the 
book is devoted to a more detailed study of the three dioceses 
under American administration and the evangelistic work of 
the Church. 

Finally there is a list of suggestions for further reading. 
This unfortunately recommends many of the old books that 
utterly disregard the Anglican work in that country, or that 
present viewpoints entirely opposed to that of the Church, 
such as the reports of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry. 
We wish that someone (probably a Buddhist or Shintoist) 
would write an objective history of Christianity in Japan 
which would show in its true perspective the work done by 
Roman Catholics, Eastern Orthodox (who have succeeded to 
the extent that an autonomous Japanese Orthodox Church has 
been established), Anglicans, and Protestants in the evangeli- 
zation of Japan. So far as we know no such objective study 
has ever been made and the result is that Western Christians 
who have no personal contact with the Orient can only look 
at the Christian missions across the Pacific through the eyes 
of more or less biased observers. What competent scholar will 
remedy that defect ? 


+ 


The Sovereignty of God 
E ARE RAPIDLY ceasing to be a God-fearing people. In 


the very hour when science and religion have met at the 
crossroads, the average American citizen goes through day after 
day thinking, worrying, planning, scheming on his own as if there 
were no God at all. We need to recover our recognition of the 
sovereignty of God. 

Jesus Christ set up no moral code for His Kingdom. He sum- 
moned men not to a change in legal codes of ethics but to a change 
of heart. Christ founded a spiritual Kingdom which transcends 
race, nations, class, or sex. He did not write a book nor found a 
college, but He did found His Church upon the apostles and 
prophets with Himself as the cornerstone. 

Today we are set in days of upheaval and unrest. The King- 
dom is coming. Christ prophesied that these deep and alarming 
upheavals should be signs of the coming of His Kingdom. Our 
great problems today are precisely those where His specific admo- 
nitions have gone unheeded. There is nationalism and racialism. 
There is the acquisitive lust. There is selfish greed for money. 
There is the scandalous progressive polygamy provided by divorce 
courts. There is war. There are racketeers. 

There is plenty of dynamite in Christianity. It is not a “squir- 
rel-cage of pious platitudes.” It is fire. It is blood. Pray for the 
coming of the Kingdom. Work for it. Live for it. And if need be, 
die for it. —Bishop Stewart. 

> 

NATURAL DISCIPLINE develops natural triumphs, which again 
develops self-complacency and self-worship, but Christian self- 
discipline is a work of the Holy Spirit and is in virtue of prayer, 
and tends to establish the soul in God. Any small act of re- 
pression done in the grace of prayer will have some result of 
communion with God, and leave a capacity for a closer union 


with Him. —Rev. G. Congreve, S.S.J.E. 


The Sanctuary 


Rev. George L. Richardson, D.D. 
Editor 


St. Matthew 
Reap the Gospel for St. Matthew’s Day. 
QO: THE VIA MARIS, where the great road from the 


north entered the busy town of Capernaum, would prob- 

ably have been the office booth of the collector of cus- 
toms, Matthew. A continuous stream of travelers bound on many 
errands must have passed the place, and it was also conveni- 
ently near the landing beach of the boats that plied their trade 
on the Sea of Galilee. 

Perhaps because the neighborhood of Matthew’s booth was 
where crowds were wont to congregate, our Lord had chosen 
to teach and preach there. Matthew in spite of himself was 
attracted and moved by what he heard, and Jesus, eagerly look- 
ing out for disciples of promise whom He could select for helpers 
in His work, had marked this man. It must have been then 
after some preparation that the dramatic moment of the call 
narrated in our Gospel came. The words of the call, “Follow 
Me,” met with instant response and led almost as promptly 
to general criticism. “So this was the sort of man Jesus of 
Nazareth was calling to His aid! Was it in such society that 
one who claimed to be a teacher of righteousness found com- 
panionship?” Suspicion and detraction spread from mind to 
mind and lip to lip. The banquet that followed in Matthew’s 
house where the guests were drawn from his despised and hated 
class added fuel to the flame. “Why eateth your Master with 
publicans and sinners?’ Our Lord’s answer gently reminds the 
righteous that the physician must go where he finds the sick. 
Sick souls need healing as well as sick bodies. The call to re- 
pentance which had fallen upon self-righteous ears in vain, 
was heard and heeded by publican and sinner. It was for this 
the Saviour had come. 

History shows that He was right and His critics were wrong. 
The publican did become an Apostle. His name is associated 
with one of the four gospels, and an old tradition has it that it 
is to him we owe the record of so many of the wonderful words, 
of Christ. The writer of tax receipts wrote down the Beati- 
tudes. The man who had been immersed in thought of profit 
and led astray by the temptation of gain was he who recorded 
the saying, “What is a man profited if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” 

St. Matthew’s Day is a feast of hope. It brings to us year by 
year a truth which we need to remember but too often forget, 
that saints can be made from sinners; that the power of Christ 
is a life-changing power which can arrest a man in mid-career 
and turn his face from evil toward good, from self toward God. 
We may also recall with thanksgiving the debt we owe to this 
publican turned evangelist. If only three of the chapters of his 
gospel had been preserved, those which contain the group of 
sayings we call the Sermon on the Mount, that debt would be 
incalculable. Even though we cannot be sure of how much of the 
first gospel is really from his own pen, for every word that 
Jesus spoke we owe him this annual grateful recognition of a 
festival in his honor. His evangelistic symbol is an angel, who 
was often represented by ancient artists as standing by him while 
he wrote his gospel. But it does not need this to stir any devout 
Christian to meditation upon his life, and particularly upon 
this story of the call, which took him from the receipt of custom 
to be numbered among the Twelve. 


O Almighty God, who by Thy blessed Son didst call Mat- 
thew from the receipt of custom to be an Apostle and Evangelist; 
Grant us grace to forsake all covetous desires, and inordinate 
love of riches, and to follow the same Thy Son Jesus Christ, 
who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, one 
God, world without end. Amen. ; 


The Catholic Religion and the Economic Collapse 


Part I. The Present Crisis 
By the Rev. W. G. Peck, D.D. 


Rector of the Church of St. John the Baptist, Hulme, Manchester 


WANT US in this the last of 

our studies together, to come 

to grips with the main problem 
that now confronts the world. It is 
a problem which becomes visible in 
the field of economics, but it 
emerges because the economic ac- 
tivity of man is morally and spirit- 
ually misdirected. It is a problem 
which must be discussed in eco- 
nomic terms, but it is so deep- 
seated and its ramifications are so multitudinous, that we shall 
find ourselves brought face to face with the challenge of Catholic 
dogma, before we can decide upon a solution. The intrinsic na- 
ture of the problem is one which the statesmen, financiers, and 
economists who desire to perpetuate the present order do not pub- 
licly discuss. It has not been explained by the National government 
in Britain, or by the present administration in this country. It is 
rather concealed under floods of rhetoric, and in England by the 
suggestion that economic affairs are rather like the weather, at 
present beyond human control; but that if we wait long enough 
we shall find that the present bad spell will pass, and prosperity 
return like a good summer. 

One suspects that the policy behind this attitude is not alto- 
gether based upon ignorance. It more likely proceeds from the 
perception that the real disease of the present order is one 
which cannot be cured by the resources of the present order. 
But to make such a confession would be fatal to those who 
are the leaders and apologists of that order, and therefore the 
confession remains unspoken. But I take it that the only order 
to which you and I are pledged is the Kingdom of God, and 
we shall therefore be prepared to consider the situation, with 
clear eyes, upon its merits. 

You may be inclined to suggest to me that I must not be 
precipitate: that already there are signs of reviving economic 
health. You may want to remind me that there is a return 
of prosperity in Britain, and that you have had in this country 
a pacific but nevertheless revolutionary recovery. Let me assure 
you that I have taken some pains to acquaint myself with facts, 
and it is my considered opinion that all this ill-founded optimism 
may be disregarded. Our British National government, so- 
called, is fearful of a most dreadful deluge at the next general 
election, and is carrying out a tremendous drive to convince the 
British people that all is progressing beautifully. Judging by 
the results of the by-elections that occur from time to time, 
the British people do not believe it. But what are the facts? 
We still have what appears to be an irreducible minimum of 
2,000,000 unemployed ; and when you consider that the means test 
applied by the present government threw hundreds of thousands 
off the unemployment registers, and when you remember that our 
tariff policy was expected by all parties to produce at least some 
temporary improvement in the employment figures and that 
this apparently is all that has happened, you will see that funda- 
mentally there is little change in our position. If there has been 
improvement in Britain, it has been achieved at the expense of 
other nations, and this must inevitably react upon us sooner or 
later. Our tariffs have succeeded in carrying still deeper the 
bankruptcy of Germany, and there are already signs that this 
is to have repercussions on British industry, as some of us have 
said all along that it would. 

There have recently been sudden and severe increases of un- 
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employment in our coal-fields and 
cotton industry, while on the north- 
east coast more of our ship-yards 
are being dismantled. In Man- 
chester where, no doubt for my 
sins, I have to live, there is one 
patent proof of the real condition. 
For generations Manchester has 
been one of the richest cities of the 
Empire. And one of its greatest 
shopping thoroughfares is that com- 
posed of the alignment of Oxford Street and Oxford Road. Be- 
fore the war, it was a comparatively rare event, to find any of the 
shops in that thoroughfare unoccupied. Two years ago I counted 
thirty. Two months ago I counted fifty. Now, the ultimate eco- 
nomic test is the physical volume of retail trade; and I ask you 
what I am to think of British prosperity, with that fact staring 
me in the face. 

Nor do I believe in your American recovery. If you are in- 
terested to see how your present situation strikes an English 
observer, you will be able to read a long review of President 
Roosevelt’s book, On Our Way, which I have written for the 
current number of Christendom, and | will not recite that long 
argument here. It appears that there are still over 10,000,000 
unemployed in this land. In comparison of populations, this 
figure is commensurate with our own. And the physical volume 
of your retail stores trade is probably less than in 1932. But 
whatever may be the position of this nation or that at the 
moment, nobody can doubt that the world as a whole is drifting 
toward disaster; for when the nations plunge into a_ blind 
competition in armaments, we may know that their general situa- 
tion is desperate. They are madly resorting to the solution of 
military force for the maintenance of an economic life which 
cannot, as at present organized, maintain itself. 

Such confusion, such despair, such menace of disaster, will 
overhang the life of man in the old world and the new, until 
he has faced and solved the essential problem to which I have re- 
ferred, and to which I must now invite your attention. I discussed 
this matter at some length when I was in this country last 
year, and I call your attention to it now, because it introduces 
us to the main collision between the Catholic dogma of man, 
and the assumptions of our economic order. It will force upon 
the Church a consideration of the economic collapse, because 
it now becomes clear that what is involved is not merely the ap- 
plicability of the Christian ethic to the economic task, but the 
very validity of the Christian concept of man. I hope to make 
this sufficiently plain to you as I proceed. 


Adelynrood, Mass. 


HE CRUX of our present situation is precisely this: that 

while we still demand of the masses of men that in order 
to present an effective demand in the market, in order to be 
able to buy food and clothing, and the various necessities of life, 
they shall work for wages, we are increasingly unable to employ 
their labor in the production of commodities. So that while the 
production of commodities goes on, and the world stocks of 
primary commodities has increased from fivefold to tenfold in 
the past decade, the effective demand for these commodities has 
shrunk in the most alarming manner. Let me mention one or 
two facts out of the thousands of relevant facts which might be 
cited. Between the early twenties and the year 1932, about a dec- 
ade, production in the United States increased by 42 per cent. But 
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was there an expansion of buying power through a commensurate 
increase of wages or of employment? There was not. In that 
very same period employment actually decreased by six per cent. 

Just consider that. Great stocks piling up. Less people work- 
ing. Less being bought. And remember that the same thing 
was happening in all the old industrial countries, and in countries 
that had never before been industrialized. 

What I want to show you is that the very impulse and genius 
of the capitalistic economic makes it impossible for the system to 
extricate itself from this self-contradiction. When I delivered the 
Hale Lectures at Seabury Western Seminary last year, I devoted 
some time to an explanation of the spiritual origins of the modern 
economic, and to those lectures I must refer you for a full expo- 
sition. But the gist of the matter is that capitalism considered 
that man’s work was concerned with purely secular ends and 
values. The purpose of work, therefore, became a sum of money. 
This meant that the worker should be regarded as an instru- 
ment for producing this sum of money, and what he was allowed 
to extract from the process was an amount which would main- 
tain his usefulness as an economic instrument. He was allowed 
to buy enough to keep himself alive; but he was not allowed to 
buy the equivalent of his production, even after a due allowance 
had been made for the sane recompensing of capital outlay upon 
the undertaking, and all overhead charges, because in that case 
the sum of money which is the end sought by capitalism would 
not have been realized. That sum was obtained by the sale of 
the surplus product, the amount that the worker was not allowed 
to buy because his wages were never enough to buy it, and the 
sale of that surplus was effected in other areas; the purchase, in 
that case, not being derived from the profits of the industry, and 
thus constituting no charge upon the undertaking. That is how 
the great overseas trade of Britain grew up, from the eighteenth 
century onward. 

But there came the machine, which enabled a greater produc- 
tion of goods with less labor. The greater production was not 
adequately distributed to the workers; nor did they receive their 
due portion of the benefit procured by the fact that machines 
were doing the work. The initial and basic tendency was for less 
employment, those still working being employed at the same 
hours and for the same wages, with the accumulation of great 
masses of destitution, euphemistically called labor reserves, com- 
posed of those no longer required in the normal operation of the 
industry. It was of the nature of capitalism working with ma- 
chines, to produce the present chaos. But the end was staved off 
for a few generations, because the industrial countries opened out 
new markets overseas and in many cases built up colonial empires 
as outlets for their economic surpluses. That is perhaps the main 
historic development of the nineteenth century. 

But you will remember that the aim of capitalism is to pro- 
duce a sum of money; and when this sum was produced, it was 
employed in the further expansion of its own system. Soon, the 
older industrial lands were industrially built up. Investments 
therefore went abroad, at first to develop other lands with rail- 
roads, harbors, roads, and so forth, and afterwards to establish 
machine industries in those lands. And at length, what with the 
enormous advance of technical efficiency and the amazing speed- 
ing up of production on the one hand, and on the other the spread 
of machine industry all over the world, the situation arose that, 
under our present distributive system, under our system of credit, 
our wage method, and so on, the world simply could not con- 
sume at the rate at which it was producing. It was not that men 
did not need, or did not wish to use the greater abundance. The 
workers were everywhere generally poor. They had contributed 
to a vast expansion of production which at best merely kept them 
at work, but added little or nothing to the rate of their reward. 
And now the old markets of consumption had become competitors 
in production. 

I will remark at this point, what I shall presently more fully 
enforce, that this is the lot of mankind under a movement which 
set out with the object of glorifying man, but, regarding him as a 
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denizen of this world alone, finished by making him the doubtful 
instrument of an inhuman system which causes him now to 
struggle and fight and starve and rot amidst the abundance which 
his God-given human skill has extracted from the God-given 
bounty of nature. And I put it to you, that any so-called method 
of recovery which, in the presence of gigantic hunger and poverty 
upon the one hand, and enormous unconsumed production upon 
the other, destroys the produced surplus so that the hungry shall 
have more to pay for the residue, is a method ministering not to 
the demands of man, but to the demands of Mammon. Moreover, 
such methods are quite unrealistic, and can never solve the cen- 
tral problem. All the attempts to create an artificial scarcity are 
moonshine methods, for we are dealing with a productive process 
of which the very essence is that it produces more than it will 
allow to be consumed by those whom it employs. When sufficient 
of the world’s population are engaged in this process, the result 
must be economic collapse. 


OME PEOPLE seem to think that when you enter a dis- 
cussion of economics, you have reached a field where the 

elementary laws of logic do not operate; but that is a mistake. 
If at the same time as you are producing a surplus of goods you 
are not increasing, but rather decreasing, the power of the com- 
munity to consume those goods, you serve no useful purpose by 
destroying some part of the goods. For that does not of itself 
increase the power of the people to buy. It actually lessens it by 
raising prices, and so decreasing the real wage of those who have 
wages. The quite fallacious assumption that a mere rise in prices 
would work magic is sufficiently exploded by this time. What you 
have is an increase in the price level, followed by a spurt in pro- 
duction, and perhaps some additional employment which gives 
the illusion of returning prosperity. That is what happened in 
the early summer of 1933 in the United States of America. But we 
know today that such production was merely speculative; that it 
could not be consumed in the American market, and that the 
dollar had to be devaluated in order that it could be disposed of 
abroad and thus add to the possibility of an international con- 
flagration at no distant date. 

People who call this a recovery are forgetting that the mo- 
ment you start the modern industrial process, you automatically 
start producing unemployment again. The system jams itself 
every time. Thus, for a brief period in 1933, your own American 
production, merely speculative as it was and based on no effective 
American demand, actually reached the high level attained in 
1925, before your slump began. But you were producing that 
amount with only two-thirds of the labor required and with less 
than half the wages paid, in 1925. How on earth could you pos- 
sibly hope to consume what you were then producing? How on 
earth could you prevent a further slump, except by getting rid of 
that production abroad? But all the nations are trying to do 
exactly the same thing, and there is not the effective world- 
demand necessary for the consumption of the world surplus, 
under a world system of capitalist-industrialism. All you can do 
is to achieve by slightly different methods what we have accom- 
plished in England, a method of enabling the poor to share each 
others’ poverty more equally, and call it an economic revival. 

Thus man is dragged at the heels of this blind system, which 
can destroy crops and pour rivers of milk down the drains, and 
can starve men, women, and children, reduce human power and 
joy, and depress humanity to the position of an epiphenomenon; 
but will not permit any question of the status of money or of its 
rightful predominance as the main consideration of human action. 
Meanwhile, in the innocent heads of such people as a certain 
English bishop whose diocese I will not name, rises the brilliant 
suggestion that we should put our unemployed into labor corps, 
where they may produce useful commodities, and where they may 
also be under military discipline, ready to be mobilized for the 
next war. That is to say, we are to be taxed in order that the 
unemployed may increase the surplus of things that we cannot 
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By the Rev. Harry Ellsworth Rahming 
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NE OF the darkest pages 

of the history of mission- 

ary work by the Church 
in the United States is the evangel- 
ization and conversion of Negroes 
in this country; for it not only is 
a page of mistake, error, and mis- 
understanding, but also it is a page 
on which is written the story of 
missionary tragedy due almost en- 
tirely to the failure of the Church 
to base her missionary aims and 
objectives for these people upon 
the principles of Catholic faith and practice. And as a result 
of this neglect, one of the weakest sections of the corporate 
life of the Church is our Negro missions. 

In spite of the fact that the Episcopal Church was the first 
Christian organization to begin active and organized work among 
the Negroes in this country, and in spite of the fact that no 
religious body has been more generous in the expenditure of mis- 
sionary funds than she, after nearly 150 years of labor, that 
Church has less than 50,000 Colored communicants, scattered 
throughout 250 racial congregations, and the tragedy of this 
is in the fact that of these 250 Negro congregations, less than 
40 are self-supporting; and this in a land where the Negro race 
has demonstrated its ability and capacity to develop economically, 
socially, and politically, even religiously, not only as the black 
race has developed nowhere else in history, but also as no other 
race has yet developed in American civilization. In less than half 
of the period it has taken the Episcopal Church to make this slow 
and unsatisfactory progress, not only have the Negroes them- 
selves organized and developed strong Protestant bodies support- 
ing themselves in the United States and also maintaining mis- 
sionary work in the West Indies, Liberia, and South Africa, but 
also the Roman obedience in the United States has built up a 
Negro communicant strength of over a quarter of a million. In 
the field of education, no religious body has excelled Rome espe- 
cially in making education the handmaid of evangelism and con- 
version. Institutions of learning are maintained in nine arch- 
dioceses and 27 dioceses. At the top of the educational system is 
Xavier University, New Orleans, with a college of liberal arts 
and sciences, a school of education, a school of music, a pre- 
medical school, and a graduate school of arts and sciences. There 
are 45 Roman Catholic high schools with a total enrolment of 
3,500 pupils, eight industrial schools, 179 elementary schools, 15 
orphanages, and eight Houses of the Good Shepherd, and one 
theological seminary to train Colored aspirants to the priest- 
hood. 

This last is a refutation to the oft repeated assertion that 
Rome does not desire Negro priests, for as recently as June 
four young Colored men were ordained and have already begun 
work among their own people. Only one order of white sisters 
works exclusively among Negroes, and these in the single city 
of Baltimore; one order works among Negroes and Indians, 
but the majority of Negro educational work is carried on by 
three orders of Colored sisters. The trend of Rome seems to be 
that of placing Negro evangelism and conversion in the admin- 
istration of Negro clergy and religious orders. 

Because both organisms are Catholic, and both are working 
in the same geographical sphere, comparison of method should 
be made between the Roman and Episcopal Church methods of 
missionary activity rather than between the methods of the latter 
and that of the Protestant bodies. The admitted purpose of the 
Roman Church, and the promise upon which her entire mission- 
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ary program is based, is that 
evangelizing and converting 
Negroes to the Roman Catholic 
obedience. 

This is the primary and ulti- 
mate objective of her Churches and 
schools for Negroes, while the 
Episcopal Church seems to have 
adopted the paternalistic mission- 
ary philosophy of American Prot- 
estant bodies that missionary work 
among Negroes was a philanthropic 
gesture of good will and intention, 
the primary objective of which was to separate Negroes and white 
people in the worship of God, and the ultimate aim of which 
was to create separate and distinct ecclesiastical entities based 
upon race, and, in the field of education, to make good and use- 
ful citizens for the state rather than loyal and faithful members 
of the Church. Rome points not only to the number of baptized 
children and communicants she has in her schools, but also to the 
number of converts made through the same; the Episcopal Church 
bases her appeal not only on the number of non-Churchmen 
she has in her schools, but she also rather proudly points out that 
through the medium of her schools she seeks to make no con- 
verts to her faith. 


HE only organized agency of the Episcopal Church in the 

field of Negro work is that of education. The evangelistic 
work has never been scientifically organized, or has the responsi- 
bility for Negro conversion ever been determined, and where 
Negro evangelistic work has been undertaken it has generally been 
due to the missionary enthusiasm of the individual bishop, the de- 
sire of some zealous rector to rid himself of pastoral responsibility 
for too great a number of Colored communicants in his parish, 
or in response to the organized effort of Negroes themselves. 
These causes, alone, lead logically to missionary failure since 
they are based more upon temporary racial conditions and atti- 
tudes than upon permanent situations. One bishop may be en- 
thusiastic for Negro work in his diocese; his successor may be 
lukewarm, if not indifferent. One rector may not desire Negroes 
in his cure of souls and may even segregate them in the Church 
or at the altar; his successor may welcome them. One group 
of Negroes may be economically able to maintain a separate 
congregation with a priest of their own race; their posterity 
of the next generation may not be able to do this. 

Whatever one may think of the objectives of the educational 
program of the Church, so far as Negroes are concerned, one 
must admit that its efficiency and effectiveness are second to no 
other educational system, and that this is due to its aims, objec- 
tives, and program being the result of scientific survey and 
evaluation. There is practically no leakage and waste in the 
educational field of the Episcopal Church. On the other hand 
the evangelistic field is rampant with leakage and waste, both of 
workers and money. A study of annual reports of dioceses to 
the National Council relates a story of lapsed appropriations: 
transfers of appropriations for Colored work to white work, 
a story which has vital relation to the story of closed Negro 
missions and non-parochialism on the part of the Negro clergy, 
and this story becomes almost a tragedy when it is realized 
that in the last decade not only has there been practically no in- 
crease in Negro communicants on the basis of baptisms and con- 
firmations—and if this assertion is questioned one has but to 
deduct from the total increase in Negro communicants the total 
number of Negro transfers from the diocese of Nassau to the 
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diocese of South Florida—but also the number of Negro clergy 
who have become non-parochial practically exceeds the number 


of Negro clergy ordained. 


HE PRESENT CONDITION of the Negro work of 

the Episcopal Church logically raises the question of the 
purpose of Negro missions. If, as reliable reports, accepted 
and authoritatively published, indicate, our educational program 
has as its primary aim and ultimate objective the training of 
Negroes to become useful citizens of the secular state, and no 
attempt is made to convert students to the Catholic faith as 
believed and taught by this Church, then the fact clearly exists 
that our missionary policy is one with the Protestant paternalism 
and, to that extent, we do not accept the Catholic aim and ob- 
jective of missionary effort. And the question may easily be asked 
as to why Catholics should provide funds to do a work the 
secular state is obligated to do. 

A study of the Church program indicates that while vast 
sums of missionary funds are expended to maintain schools to 
train useful citizens for the secular state, very little is expended 
to maintain churches and clergy to evangelize and convert 
Negroes to the Episcopal Church, and here the question may 
be asked: Which is the more important from the standpoint 
of Catholic faith and practice, and which has the greater con- 
firmation of Catholic tradition and history, the building up of the 
secular state by the Church training its citizens, or the building 
up of the Kingdom of God by the Church evangelizing and con- 
verting men to herself? 

The present condition of Negro work is due almost entirely 
to the refusal of the Church to base her missionary program 
for Negroes upon the promise of Catholic faith and practice, 
and if the statement is made that Negro Church work is prac- 
tically static and almost entirely unproductive, and this state- 
ment one cannot very well deny, the question may instantly be 
asked: What has the Church done to make Negro Church 
work other than static and unproductive? With no definite and 
fixed source of responsibility, no definite program, no scientific 
missionary aims and objectives, save that of separate congrega- 
tions where, because of numbers or local prejudice, it is not 
desirable for Negroes to worship with Nordics, how could any- 
thing but that which is static and unproductive be expected? 
The educational work of the Church is effective and efficient 
because it has fixed aims and objectives, and a definite program. 
In the face of repeated refusals of the Church to fix responsi- 
bility for Negro Church work, in the face of the repeated failures 
to map out a definite program with definite aims and objectives, 
one may hardly ask the question of the reason of the failure. 

The question of Negro work is important because of its im- 
plications in the present missionary crisis of the Church. The 
mere statement of a vast body of nearly 50,000 Negro com- 
municants, in 250 separate groups, of which less than 40 are self- 
supporting, and served by 176 Negro clergy, when considered 
in relation to the missionary deficit, the evident inability of the 
Church to raise the required missionary budget, and when com- 
pared with the economic achievement of these people in Amer- 
ican civilization, not only creates the problem of why these peo- 
ple should be kept in a state of ecclesiastical paternalism that 
helps increase the missionary budget to a point where it can- 
not be met, but also forces one to ask why some program is not 
developed that will give these people the incentive to help not only 
themselves but also the missionary program of the whole Church. 


NDER OUR PRESENT missionary policy, there ‘is little 

incentive for Negro clergy and laity to increase self- 
help in their congregations or to ‘enthusiastically support the 
missionary program of the Church. This is because our present 
missionary policy subordinates Catholic faith and practice to 
racial convenience and political expediency and aims to create 
in American civilization, not a Catholic Church of English- 
speaking people, regardless of race and color, but a Nordic 
insularity with non-Nordic appendages. First, Negroes are de- 
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nied the full esse of the sacrament of Holy Orders, for while 
Negroes may become deacons and priests, they may only be- 
come bishops, on the basis of a Catholic irregularity; namely, 
as suffragans, the latter of which on the basis of the former ir- 
regularity are denied a vote in the House of Bishops. However, 
Catholic faith and practice, as well as Catholic history and tradi- 
tion, makes the race of the bishop the same as that of the 
majority of people in his diocese, and if this axiom of Catholic 
practice were followed, Negroes would enjoy the full esse of the 
sacrament of Holy Orders. 

Negroes are denied the full right of mission, for under our 
present policy, not only are they denied leadership even in those 
missionary projects in the United States restricted to their own 
race, but also they may not serve in Negro missionary districts 
abroad. 

In conclusion, with the only missionary agency that has a 
definite policy, fixed program, scientific aims and objectives, 
one that aims not to evangelize and convert Negroes to the 
Church but to train them as useful citizens of the state, and 
with that agency receiving a preponderance of the funds for 
Negro work, it is difficult to understand the reasonableness of 
any complaint of the static and unproductive condition of Negro 
Church work, especially when it is realized that this type of 
missionary work has no fixed policy, no definite and determined 
source of responsibility, no program, no aims and objectives. If 
Negro work is to be made productive and progress, it will not 
come by the mere adoption of canons and changes in the Consti- 
tution permitting the election of racial bishops or the erection 
of racial missionary bishoprics, a step that will only increase the 
missionary burden of an already overburdened Church, but by 
a return to a missionary policy based upon the Catholic history 
and tradition which is the esse of the genius of this Church. 
The ultimate source of responsibility for Negro evangelization 
and conversion must be determined. Is it the responsibility of 
the general Church or the local diocese? The question must be 
answered as to whether the ultimate purpose of Negro missionary 
activity is the training of Negroes for the secular state, or their 
evangelization, conversion, and incorporation into the corporate 
life of the Church. If Negroes are entitled to a full share in the 
corporate spiritual inheritance of the Church and are expected 
to contribute their share to the spiritual contribution of the 
corporate life, then they must be permitted to share in that 
spiritual heritage by having free access to the full esse of the 
sacrament of Holy Orders as determined by Catholic faith and 
practice and the ecclesiastical recognition that creates the in- 
centive to make their gifts. Until this is done, and only General 
Convention can do it, Negro work will not only be a dark page 
in the Church’s history, it will also be her greatest weakness and 
shame. 
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The Catholic Religion and the Economic Collapse 
(Continued from page 356) 


buy in England, and that when by our frantic efforts to sell that 
surplus in foreign markets against foreign competitors, we have 
at length stirred up another war, the unemployed can be used as 
cannon-fodder. That moonbeam from the larger lunacy has re- 
cently enlightened an episcopal brain in England, and it is asserted 
in some quarters that your own attempts at revival have not been 
altogether unaccompanied by such an experiment. But no such 
amateur and ignorant tinkering with the most superficial symp- 
toms can cure the destroying disease of our time. We shall have 
to find a solution at once radical and truly human, or we must 
fall into the arms of some mere blind and misguided reaction of 
tortured humanity. This is certain unless the Catholic Faith can 
now set before the eyes of men the alternative which shall promise 
them at once peace and freedom and the opportunity for the good 
life: the comity of nations as a normal relation, with the loyalty 
of communities and the self-realization of the person as compli- 
mentary modes of human action in a world of blessed sanity. 


(To be concluded) 


Church Order and Christian Reunion 


The Report of a Discussion 


. By the Rev. Leonard Hodgson 


Canon of Winchester and Secretary of the Continuation Committee of the World Conference on Faith and Order 


URING THE PAST WINTER a number of local 

study groups, formed in connection with the World 

Conference on Faith and Order, have been considering 
various questions concerning the Nature and Purpose of the 
Church. Among these questions one was: 


Is any structure or constitution necessary to make the Church 
what God wills it to be, and to maintain its unity? If so, must 
it be a single uniform constitution, or may the functions. of the 
One Church be discharged through parallel organizations, under 
a federal constitution or otherwise? 


In most of the reports on these discussions, which have come 
in from different parts of the world, members of different com- 
munions have expounded the principles involved in their respec- 
tive traditions. But one group, which met in the isle of Jersey 
under the leadership of the Ven. R. Palmer, adopted an un- 
usual line of approach to the subject, and its report is of suf- 
ficient interest to deserve publication as a contribution to the 
further study of the problems involved in the reunion of Christen- 
dom. The group consisted of four Anglicans, three Methodists, 
one Baptist, and one Presbyterian, and its report is as follows: 

In approaching ‘this subsection we preferred to consider pro- 
posals for the reunion of Churches, the results of the reunion 
of Churches and conferences which have issued in certain agree- 
ments between Churches relating to the spiritual life and privi- 
leges of their members respectively, rather than to survey the 
principles underlying the faith and order of certain communions 
as the group did in its discussions on the Doctrine of Grace. We 
deemed it probable that we could thus give a clearer expression 
of opinion on the questions raised. 

We consider the relations between the Anglican communion 
and the Old Catholic Churches; and, in particular, the report 
of the meeting of the Commission of the Anglican communion 
and the Old Catholic Churches held at Bonn July 2, 1931. The 
report contains the statement of agreement reached between 
the representatives of both Churches. 

We find that intercommunion between the two Christian 
Churches has been effected on the basis of mutual recognition 
of each other’s independence and general orthodoxy regarding 
the essentials of the Christian Faith. Also that intercommunion, 
whereby each communion agrees to admit members of the other 
communion to participate in the Sacraments, does not involve 
federation or organic union or any common governing body, 
and that neither Church requires acceptance of the local confes- 
sions or all the liturgical practice of the other body. 

The proposed scheme of union between the Church of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon, the South India United Church, and the 
South India Provincial Synod of the Methodist Church for 
presentation to the governing bodies of those Churches in India 
and elsewhere, dated 1933, was considered. This edition is clearer 
than any previous edition and shows real signs of finality. 

The proposed basis of union for adoption by the uniting 
Churches has attached to it a definite constitution which, in it- 
self, acknowledges the spiritual value of the heritage of each 
of the uniting Churches. This is the outcome of years of negotia- 
tions between the accredited representatives of the uniting 
Churches and we are bound to regard their wisdom. 

The South India Church claims full autonomy but at the 
same time remembers that it must have special relations with 
the Churches in the West through which it has come into ex- 


istence and is confident that it will maintain fellowship with 
those Churches and with other branches of the Church Catholic 
with which the uniting Churches are now in communion. 

Throughout these negotiations consultation, formal and au- 
thoritative, informal and advisory, has been sought with other 
Churches and with theologians. 


OR THE FIRST TIME, we believe, in Christian history, 

there emerges a mature series of proposals (containing a 
Basis of Union and a Constitution) which have the following 
features: 


(1) A positive statement of faith, which in its presentation 
of the Divine Revelation refers to no other documents than those 
of the Holy Scriptures, and to the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Creed commonly called the Nicene Creed, witnessing to and safe- 
guarding that faith. 

(2) The attempt to unite in one Church the three elements 
of ministry and Church government, namely, the Episcopal, the 
Presbyterian, and the Congregational. 

The purpose and nature of the union is a new province or 
section of the universal Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(3) Of outstanding importance is the fact that while there 
is a relation of the faith of the Church to the order of the 
Church, yet, nevertheless, there is a considerable measure of free- 
dom for this Church in the future to grow in experience and 
by experience to deal with questions of order, under, it is be- 
lieved, the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit. 

(4) We are aware that the South India United Church, a 
union in itself of at least four missionary Churches in 1906, 
is an organic union and not a federation of Churches in the ordi- 
nary acceptance of that term. To us it appears incredible that un- 
less the good hand of God has rested upon that union, the lead- 
ers of the South India United Church would have proceeded since 


‘1920 to this hour with consultations for a further and more 


comprehensive union. 

Further, while we are fully aware that the Faith and Order 
Movement disavows the intention of formulating schemes of 
union or of promulgating any one or more than one experiment 
leading toward the union of Churches, yet our consideration of 
the spirit and the proposals in the South India Scheme leads 
us to the conclusion that a definite structure and constitution is 
necessary to make the Church what God wills it to be. 


HE UNITED CHURCH of Canada is an example of the 

union of Churches to which we directed our attention. The 
Churches invited originally to participate in negotiating a com- 
mon basis were the Church of England in Canada, the Presby- 
terian, the Methodist, the Congregational Union, and the Bap- 
tist Union in the Dominion. 

The Anglican Church and the Baptist Union did not par- 
ticipate in the discussion. Further, at a later period in the negotia- 
tions a considerable section of the Presbyterian Church was un- 
able to contemplate entry into the proposed union as the struc- 
ture and constitution of the united Church was not definite 
enough. 

The union, therefore, is the union of the Methodist, Con- 
gregational, and a section of the Presbyterian Churches. 

We observe that in the movement toward unity within the 
Dominion of Canada a limitation was realized owing to the con- 
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viction that a definite structure and constitution were regarded 
as necessary for the well-being of the whole Church by some 
communions invited to participate. 


HE UNION of the Established Church of Scotland and 

the United Free Church of Scotland consummated in 1929 
was brought before us and presents certain features which lie, 
to some extent, outside the scope of inquiry usually undertaken 
by the Faith and Order Movement. 
’ For instance, the relation of the Church to the State was a 
matter of outstanding importance throughout the negotiations ; 
ultimately the Church as the national Church was recognized 
and also its inherent right to determine questions on faith, order, 
and worship, without reference to the State. 

The union achieved is the climax to a series of unions pro- 
ceeding during the past century and a half; the divisions of the 
past, however, were not concerned primarily with doctrine al- 
though the question of fidelity to the preaching of doctrine arose. 

We find, therefore, that between the uniting Churches, re- 
sulting in the union of the Church of Scotland, there was no 
difference of creed or confessional statement or in the structure 
of the Church itself. Further, the members of the uniting 
Churches were not satisfied with the continuance of parallel 
organizations, identical in regard to the basis of faith and Church 
order and, therefore, proceeded to organic union. 

We understand that the question of the federation of Churches 
in Scotland or of a federal constitution for the Churches was 
never entertained. 


FTER NINETEEN YEARS of deliberation the union of 

the Wesleyan, the United Methodist, and the Primitive 
Methodist Churches was achieved in 1932. This union, and the 
faith and order of the three Churches, we have considered. We 
find that Methodist Union, consummated after prolonged and 
earnest inquiry, witnesses to the imperative necessity of organic 
unity; and we find also that the uniting Churches could not dis- 
charge the function of the Church through parallel organiza- 
tions, notwithstanding the harmony of faith and order found 
within them. 


HE RELATIONS between the Churches of Norway, 

Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, and Finland, and to some extent 

the faith and order maintained by them occupied our attention. 

We are aware that they have a common adherence to the 

Confession of Augsburg and the Lutheran tradition, together 

with the episcopal order which in the case of Finland was sup- 
pressed for a time. 

Full intercommunion exists between the Norwegian and 
Swedish Churches and the ministers of either Church can par- 
ticipate in the services of the other, although, we understand, in 
Sweden the apostolic succession of bishops has been maintained 
while such is not the case in Norway. 

We considered the replies of the Churches of Norway and 
Sweden to the Lausanne Reports and we observe that while they 
are anxious to preserve their own distinctive Lutheran charac- 
teristics, they cordially sympathize with the movement toward 
Christian unity, in which they wish to participate as in the past. 
In particular they are convinced that the movement toward or- 
ganic union must be gradual and can only be realized by way of 
mutual understanding and by growing together little by little. 

The relations between the Anglican and Swedish Churches, 
while not sanctioned formally and synodically, became more inti- 
mate as the result of the Lambeth Conference of 1920. 


ie CONCLUSION, and as the result of our survey of the 
five foregoing unions of Churches, reunion of Churches or 
schemes of union, we find a variety of achievements which, im- 
portant as these are for the well-being of the Christian Church, 


appear as sign-posts on the highway toward union rather than 
as final acts of union. 
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We recognize a tendency toward a common structure and, 
also, toward a common constitution, without, however, a pro- 
nounced appeal to local confessions of faith; there is little 
evidence of desire to effect reunion by the recognition of parallel 
organizations within one structure. 

We cannot doubt that God wills His Church to relate its faith 
to the ordering of its life, and that His Church shall be supra- 
national in its life and witness among the nations and peoples 
of the earth. 


ee 


The Fiery Abbess 


By the Rev. Desmond Morse-Boycott 
T. HILDEGARD was a masterful and extraordinary 


woman, who probably wrote more letters than any woman 
in history, and whose advice, though proffered in fiery 
epistles way back in the 1100’s might, if it had been followed, 
have saved the world from the horrors of the Great War. 
Women saints are always interesting. St. Hildegard has no 
place in the accepted Kalendars of Christendom, but has a place 
in the lives of the saints on September 17th. She is in the 
Roman and German Martyrologies. 
The German bishops of her time were a thoroughly bad lot. 
A monk at that time said: “I can believe in any miracle and 
marvel except one—the possibility of the salvation of a German 
bishop.” 
His words were mild compared with Hildegard’s. Here is 
an excerpt from one of her letters denouncing the pride and 
lawlessness of the German prelates: 


“He who was, and is, and will be, speaks to the shepherds 
of His Church . . . Ye should resemble Mount Zion . . . but 
instead ye are lostrels who do not that which is right . and 
ye follow but your own lusts. Instead of being like apostles, 
ye are so sunk in worldly indolence that your time is spent in 
waging wars, or with buffoons and singers, or in chasing flies. 
Ye ought to be pillars of the Church, learned in Scripture, filled 
with the Spirit; but, instead, ye ruin the Church by grinding 
down your subjects to satisfy your avarice and ambition.” 

In many scorching prophecies this courageous woman fore- 
told such events as the Reformation and the Thirty Years War. 
The falling away of the greater part of Germany from obedience 
to the Roman Church three centuries later was a political rather 
than a religious situation. The long pent-up fires of exasperation 
burst out against the time-dishonored misgovernment of the epis- 
copal electors and princely abbots. A Catholic Germany would 
have thought twice before it ravaged a Catholic Belgium to get 
at a France which is more Catholic than is generally recognized. 

The temper of continental Protestantism is Old Testamental, 
hard, unyielding, and ready to strike “for the glory of the 
Lord.” 

But St. Hildegard, like every prophet, had no honor in her 
own time. That did not stay her restless pen, and there was 
hardly a man of note in Europe who did not receive her stinging 
missives. The Pope was no exception. Though courted by em- 
perors and bishops she never succumbed to their fascinations. 

Born in 1098, of a noble family, she was educated in a con- 
vent, of which, at the age of 38, she became Abbess. She be- 
came famous throughout Europe, not only by her letters, but 
by her writings. These recorded her visions in a jumble of Ger- 
man and bad Latin afterwards put in shape by her secretary. 
She traveled much. And she made some atrocious mistakes, the 
worst of which was, perhaps, the support she lent to St. 
Bernard’s tragic crusade. 

An interesting side-issue of her career is her dabblings in 


medicine, her writings on medical science having attracted the 
attention of famous doctors. 


———_¢—_____. 


BEWARE OF A RELIGION which depends on ardent impulses or 
occasional efforts. —Rev. T. T. Carter. 


‘The Conference at Fané, Denmark 
By the Rev. Frank Gavin, Th.D. 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History, General Theological Seminary, 
and Associate Editor of THe Livinc CHurcH 


UROPEAN PAPERS developed an unprecedented interest 

in the conjoint meetings of the Stockholm Council for Life 
and Work, the World Alliance of Friendship Through the 
Churches, and the Youth Movement, August 23d to 30th, at 
Fano, Denmark. The interest of the press was due to a number 
of causes. For one thing, any vital effort toward Christian co- 
operation in these times of stress will elicit deep attention. For 
another, the subject matter of the Life and Work Council was 
the much discussed and controverted field of Church and State. 
Thirdly, it was clearly apparent that no other than remotely 
theoretical discussion of this last could avoid mentioning the 
German Church and State situation. 

Fano is about as remote a locality as one could think of for 
an international Church meeting. With the long stretches of 
sandy strand, the pounding of the North Sea, the unique Scandi- 
navian sky colorings, abundant and thoughtful hospitality, the 
meetings settled down immediately to the business in hand. It is 
striking that two such “ecumenical movements” as that of Life 
and Work and that on Faith and Order should have come into 
common ground in the course of these years since Lausanne and 
Stockholm. It was found inevitable, for example, in developing a 
program of common action, to set up a theological research com- 
mission on the part of the Life and Work Movement. Equally 
inevitably have discussions as to practical matters intruded them- 
selves into the World Conference on Faith and Order. Under 
Dr. Oldham’s leadership the research committee of Life and 
Work prepared and presented a syllabus of studies to be under- 
taken. Much work on it had been done before the Conference 
met, and the sub-committee spent many hours between sessions in 
discussing the suggested scheme of study and investigation. Of the 
five general fields—under the caption Church and State—the first 
three were necessarily theological. This fact is of wide import, 
that antecedent to any sort of coherent action on the part of the 
Christian Churches the necessity of clear thinking must be duly 
recognized. 

The opening session on Saturday was occupied by the arrang- 
ing of the agenda, and then the chairman, the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester, read a communication from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury as honorary president. As the last paragraph contained 
the statement of principles bearing on the Church and State 
situation, direct reference to the German Church and State con- 
ditions came to be made early in the proceedings. Dr. Bell then 
read some correspondence with Bishop Heckel of the Reichskirche 
of Germany—who was himself present together with three other 
official representatives of the State Church. Bishop Heckel spoke 
somewhat at length, diverting attention from the concrete prob- 
lems before everyone, in an effort to direct it toward the prin- 
ciples at issue in the newly reorganized State Church. He asked 
that no other Germans be allowed to attend the evening meet- 
ing save the official delegation. 

The atmosphere was heavily charged, for with such familiar 
and beloved figures so long identified with Life and Work as Dr. 
Deissmann absent, there was the greater disposition to favor the 
case of those not represented. Recent occurrences in Germany— 
the meeting of the Synod on August 9th and of the Barmen 
Synod of protest later that month—plus the several unhappy inci- 
dents, as for example those of Dr. Koch, whose papers and sta- 
tistics were allegedly confiscated by the police, the removal of 
many of the dissident pastors from their posts, and many allega- 
tions of the use of force—sharpened the tone and temper of the 
discussions. Saturday evening was given up to what might be called 
the Case Against the State Church of Germany. Speaker after 
speaker ventilated, in great frankness and genuine friendliness, 


the grievances felt by their several public opinions with regard 
to recent events in Germany. While occasionally emotion was dis- 
tinctly noticeable, every speech was courteous, direct, and in no 
sense actively hostile. But the feeling of general dissatisfaction 
was manifest and obvious. Bishop Heckel spoke again at length, 
attempting to put the discussion back in the domain of theological 
principle. It is to be doubted whether he carried many of his 
hearers with him. 

Sunday oftered a welcome release of the tension of Saturday. 
The Anglicans communicated together at 7: 15 A.m., and an hour 
later the whole Conference became the guests of our Danish 
hosts. With deft efficiency a rather long excursion had been ar- 
ranged: motor conveyances on the island to the ferry ship, ferry, 
more motors, and a special train were all needed to take the party 
to Ribe Cathedral. We Americans know of this ancient town 
chiefly as the birthplace of the late Jacob Riis, the philanthropist. 
The clergy vested and went in procession around and into the 
Cathedral from the old Rathaus. The arrangements were perfect 
to the smallest detail. The Bishop of Ribe gave an address in 
Danish—of which abstracts in German and English were given 
the delegates. The sermon, in German, was preceded and fol- 
lowed by some words in Swedish—and the full text of the sermon 
was supplied in English translation. The order of service was also 
at hand in both English and German. : 

The Cathedral of Ribe, a late Romanesque building of great 
beauty, shows all signs of being used for worship. The altar 
stands on the chord of the choir apse, under a splendid stone 
baldachino. The Danish priest officiated at it in a Latin style 
chasuble and the service would be called Ante-Communion, as it 
did not continue the Eucharist proper. The variegated clerical 
costumes were quite picturesque: Scandinavian ecclesiastics in 
cassock, gown, ruff, pectoral cross, and top hat; the Metropolitans 
of Novi Sad and Sofia in Orthodox dress with cassock, kalimavki 
(the veiled biretta); Anglicans in diversified quasi-academic re- 
galia, and the beloved Dr. Cadman in a doctor’s gown and hood. 
After service—extraordinarily well done, the music unusually good 
and almost unbelievable for a town of five or six thousand, and 
excellent congregational singing of the choral type—we were the 
guests of the Mayor and Council at the biggest tavern that Ribe 
affords. Not only the Life and Work Commission with its seventy 
delegates, but the Youth Movement with as many more, and the 
members of the World Alliance were lavishly entertained by the 
town of Ribe. After a tour about the town, we went by train 
back to Esbjerg, to be met by the Mayor and a fleet of motor cars. 
The administration of this quite new town (in 1868 it had only a 
handful of people) is Socialist, but His Honor showed himself 
in no sense anti-clerical. Visits to the new public school and some 
of the institutions had been planned. Tea—of a distinctly gener- 
ous nature—more motor cars and buses, ferry, again motor cars, 
and we were back at the hotel at Fano in time for dinner. 


HE daily program began with a half-hour devotional ser- 

vice, of which Pastor Landgren (Swedish Lutheran) con- 
ducted the first in English, Archbishop Stefan (of Bulgaria) the 
second in French. The hymnal used was that issued for the Stock- 
holm Conference of 1925. It is an extraordinary document, for 
each hymn is given in at least three translations. For examples, the 
opening hymn is the Gloria Patri set to a quasi-plainsong melody, 
and given in Greek, Latin, French, German, English, and Swedish. 
Vexilla Regis appears in five languages, the original Latin coming 
first in order. The German metrical version of the Te Deum is 
given in but three tongues—those most commonly in use: Ger- 
man, French, and English. Common prayer forms like the Lord’s 
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Prayer, were used by the worshipper in his own speech. The par- 
ticular quality of these half-hour devotional services was unique. 

On Monday the Conference returned to the agenda, with the 
stubborn practical problem of its attitude toward the German 
situation never out of anyone’s mind. The chairman was a marvel 
of careful impartiality. Bishop Bell commanded the confidence of 
the whole group. The King Charles’ head of the German situa- 
tion again and again got into the Youth Conference, where, I 
‘was given to understand, most of the German youth were more 
in favor of the “Confessional Synod,” the Barmen Group who 
are the dissidents from the Reichskirche under Bishop Miller. 
Bishop Heckel had as difficult a réle as could be imagined, and 
next in difficulty was the delicate task of the chairman. The 
singular tact, benignant firmness, astute awareness, and clear- 
headedness shown by Dr. Bell were beyond praise. 

The peculiar difficulty of the whole matter of this very timely 
topic of Church and State—which it was inevitable to cast in 
terms of such situations as Fascism in Italy, Communism in 
Russia, and Hitlerism in Germany especially—was due not only 
to the matter of understanding the facts, but to auxiliary condi- 
tions, as for example, the interest of the press. Despite every 
precaution lest unauthorized reports be relayed to the representa- 
tives of the newspapers, the Fané Conference was altogether too 
much in the limelight. In general, of course, the Scandinavian and 
Swiss press, the French, and to a considerable extent the British, 
were regarded by the Germans as overly hostile. This was so 
much the case that the German delegation protested forcibly on 
Wednesday, August 29th, saying in part: “It is a matter of grave 
concern to the German delegation to learn that confidential ses- 
sions of the Conference are being reported in a part of the world 
press. Such publicity has not only sensationalism in view and 
shows itself distinctly partisan in character, being hostile in atti- 
tude to German conditions, both in Church and politics, but also 
definitely seeks to influence the deliberations of the Conference 
itself and to create an atmosphere which precludes the freedom 
of expression indispensable to such discussions.” 

The declaration goes on to express its protest, and requests 
the president to employ every effort to secure an objective treat- 
ment of all disputed matters in the press. Bishop Bell agreed with 
the Germans that some of the papers had given a misleading im- 
pression of the Conference’s discussions, and pledged himself to 
make an open explanation in the interests of objective and non- 
partisan accounts of the transactions and spirit of the Conference. 


N A SUBSEQUENT REPORT it is hoped further to deal 

with the very dificult matter of the German situation. Suffice 
it here to make a few comments. There are, in the overt facts, 
sufficient numbers of unpleasant instances and extraordinary prin- 
ciples—as for example, “the Aryan paragraph” and the use of 
force with regard to religious matters—which demand interpreta- 
tion. Further, there is no doubt whatever of the unique quality 
and the amazing vitality of the Hitlerite revolution—not only 
in matters political but also with reference to religion. It was 
touch and go for months, and there is little doubt but that the 
alternative to Hitlerism was chaos and eventual Communism. 
Abnormal times evoke abnormal methods. That is simple fact. 
I wondered just what Cranmer might have said in justification 
of some of Henry VIII’s acts had he been questioned by foreign- 
ers whose acquaintance with conditions was in no sense intimate! 

So I close this brief account with a few quotations. For ex- 
ample, one rather telling speech was made by a young English- 
man, student in Germany, who said he would be a “German 
Christian” were he German, and challenged the non-German 
Churches to show how they had used their “liberty” (the alleged 
suppression of which constituted one of the chief grievances they 
had lodged against Germany) in the direction of true spiritual 
leadership. On Wednesday Bishop Heckel, replying to Prof. 
Runestan (of Upsala) who had maintained that the “Church 
must hold itself aloof, not only from the State but also from the 
life of the people, in an attitude both positive and critical,” said 
in part: “The State, according to the New Testament, represents 
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an institution divinely ordered, so to speak of a ‘Christian’ State 
is meaningless. Christian statesmen there may be and are, but 
not a Christian State. The German Third Empire (as this pres- 
ent régime is being called) represents the corporate will of the 
people. People and State constitute one single thing in Germany. 
The totalitarianism of the State does not mean absolutism, 
but this omni-competence ought rather be regarded as evidence 
of its consciousness of responsibility for all matters that concern 
the people and their welfare. Consequently, compulsion and free- 
dom must alike be bound together by the State in pursuance of 
this aim. The State sustains the divine order. The Church for her 
part must enter into the external reaches of the state life of both 
State and people, at the same time that she has the unique respon- 
sibility incumbent upon her to proclaim the Word of God to the 
whole people.” 

Prof. Geisinar (of Copenhagen) pointed out that sin rules 
in the life both of the State and the people. For example, the 
egotisms of a people and blind mass-suggestion can easily be 
bound up with religious idealism. Hence can easily arise a dan- 
gerous situation fraught with the possibility of martyrdom for 
the Church. 

The venerable Dr. Titus (of Berlin) made a moving plea for 
a renewed confidence in Germany. ‘““We must learn to win trust 
and confidence in each other. Germany needs that very confidence 
in her on the part of the foreign world. For foreigners to mix 
into the present difficult situation in Germany is intolerable to the 
Germans, for foreign help can be no help to us. We only can 
solve the tasks we have ourselves set. We have begun our post- 
revolution evolution, and you must give us time. The whole Ger- 
man situation is wrongly envisaged by the world outside; itis 
laughable to us when people imagine that personal liberty can 
ever be done away with in Germany. We are, after all, real 
Germans! We are in no sense a people fallen into the hands of 
thieves. Today we are nearer than before to the Ecumenical 
Movement. The achievement of peace and equal status is the 
goal set by the German people.” 
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The Domestic Missions Field 
HE DEVOTED men and women who serve in the field 


of domestic missions are the forgotten men and women of the 
Church. They care not at all for honors; they expect little com- 
pensation from the Church; but they carry on because they know 
that they are laying foundations for the America that is to be. 
Building foundations since the days of Tuttle and Talbot! 

These men and women are willing to invest their lives; this 
great Church need only invest its money. We must support 
them, and their successors, until their work is finished. 

Self-support is the goal kept constantly before the minds of 
the leaders of our Church in the domestic field. In all aided 
jurisdictions the increase in local giving is remarkable in view 
of present economic conditions. One large mission district, 
with the problem of ministering to the people scattered over 
65,000 square miles of territory, this year relinquishes 40 per 
cent of its appropriation as it takes its first step toward self- 
support. Several aided dioceses have already surrendered all ask- 
ings from the general Church. In the next decade, unless tragedy 
occurs or our resources are further impaired, there will be 
marked advance toward self-support. 

Under present conditions with the field undermanned little 
progress can be expected. If our missionaries must continue 
to spread their efforts over large areas, no intensive work can 
be done. The situation could be remedied in a short time if the 
men and women who have offered themselves could be sent into 
the field. 

Nine thousand villages in the United States have n 
and 11,000,000 American children receive no math ss Rata 
tion whatsoever. Since many of our leaders come from these 
smaller villages, we must look to the future with foreboding. 
New Opportunities to serve America await us on every side. Our 
Church must do its share in guiding national life toward the 
highest and the best. Domestic missions intelligently and ade- 
quately supported will do much to make America Christian. 


—Bishop Bartlett. 


A Theological Seminary in Spain 


By the Rev. Charles L. Street, Ph.D. 


Headmaster, St. Alban’s School, Sycamore, Illinois 


T IS A GENERALLY accepted fact that what the Church 
needs today is not so much more clergy as better clergy. 
And to have better clergy involves two things—it involves 

more first-rate men offering themselves for the work of the min- 
istry and it means giving them, when they get into the seminary, 
more effective preparation for that work. As headmaster of a 
boys’ boarding school I have had something to do with education, 
and as an examining chaplain and dean of a rural deanery, I have 
seen something of the younger clergy before and after ordination, 
and I am convinced that the seminaries are not doing as good a 
job as they should do with the material they have. The trouble 
is that the course of study in most of our Church seminaries is 
determined more by tradition than by intelligent effort to prepare 
men for the work of the Church in the middle of the twentieth 
century. Law schools and medical schools have pretty well gotten 
away from tradition-bound programs. Our theological schools, 
however, are still giving the same type of courses that they have 
been giving for the last fifty years. 

Our men need something different from that. For one thing 
they need more training in dealing with people, which means 
some psychology and some clinical experience in social work. 
They need more training in religious education and more train- 
ing in writing and speaking good English and in preaching. And, 
above all, they need more help in the development of their own 
spiritual lives. Theology, Bible, and Church History should be 
taught not as ends in themselves, as a sort of antiquarian re- 
search, but as helping to interpret, understand, and direct the 
very difficult job of getting religion across to people today. Those 
responsible for theological education in our Church should try to 
forget tradition for a while and sit down and make a clean start 
at the task of finding out what is needed in the ministry and 
of planning how the three years of seminary training (if three 
years be the time determined on) can be used most effectively 
to give our young clergymen the things which they need in order 
to do good parish work after they are ordained. 

It is rather a pleasant diversion, when more practical 
activities pall, to dream about the kind of curriculum a “func- 
tional” seminary might have—to build, as it were, a theological 
seminary in Spain. 

There are a number of characteristics I am sure the ideal 
seminary would have. In the first place it would be small and 
selective—college work would be required for entrance, as well 
as other indications that the candidate has the qualities which 
make for successful work in the ministry. Hebrew would not be 
taught, and nobody would be allowed to start Greek. (It is safe 
to say that unless a person has had enough Greek in college so 
that he really knows Greek, the study of the New Testament in 
Greek is a waste of time.) 

The difference between the seminary in Spain and other 
seminaries would not be so much in the subjects taught as in the 
spirit with which they would be taught and yet the curriculum 
would look somewhat different from the traditional one. The 
course of study in a general way would be as follows: The 
first year would include English Bible, stressing the life of Christ, 
a survey of Theology, perhaps combined with the history of the 
early Church, and a basic course in Psychology to help the men 
better to understand human nature, followed by a course in 
‘Pedagogy. The second year would include a good deal of practical 
work, carefully supervised—some social case work with lec- 
tures, field work and conferences, and Sunday work, including 
Church school teaching, carefully reported on and checked by 
an adviser in the seminary. When I was in the seminary I 
struggled with a Sunday school class for two years. I had had 


the seminary course in Pedagogy, to be sure, but it never seemed 
to occur to anybody that the department of Pastoral Theology 
at the seminary might have any interest in the success of my 
Sunday work. Also in the second year would come more English 
Bible and Church History, considerable work in Homiletics and 
perhaps a course in Christian Ethics. 


ENIOR YEAR would involve less practical work and more 

reflection on and integration of the work already done. 
Philosophy of Religion and Theology, special and more critical 
study of certain books of the Bible and of a special period in 
Church History in preparation for canonical examinations, more 
Homiletics and some electives would make up the work of this 
year. Lectures and recitations would be minimized—there would 
be great stress on work done by the students in conference with 
faculty advisers. This would apply especially in sermon prepara- 
tion and delivery. There would be a good course in public speak- 
ing, with plenty of time devoted to each individual student. There 
would be a physical examination for everybody, and special work 
in the gymnasium required for those who needed it. Most im- 
portant of all running through the whole course would be a 
definite effort to develop the devotional life of each student, with 
conferences on personal religious problems, instruction in prayer 
and meditation, and in the other things that go to make a min- 
ister truly a man of God. 

An effort would be made to make more effective use of the 
summer months. In an article on Theological Education in THE 
Livinc CHURCH of September 16, 1933, Dr. Crosby of Sea- 
ford, Delaware, cites the waste of practically a third of each 
year in vacations as one of the great weaknesses of our program 
of theological education in the Church at the present time and 
contrasts our program unfavorably with that of the Roman 
Church on this point. Dr. Crosby is right, but he does not seem 
to see that the reason for this is economic. Either the seminaries 
cannot afford to run twelve months a year, or the students have 
to get out and earn some money, or both. Certainly, if we could 
afford it, the summer vacation could be used much more effec- 
tively than it is by most seminarians at present. Even if it did not 
seem well to run the regular courses through the summer, some 
of the field work could well be put in at this time. The work 
that Dr. Keller has been doing in the summer with his group of 
theological studénts in Cincinnati is a sample of the kind of thing 
that might be done if it could be financed. 

This type of theological education would, of course, meet 
with some opposition. In an article that appeared in the Witness 
this spring, the dean of one of our larger seminaries says: “By 
its very nature, theological education must be predominantly 
academic; the clinical training, or interneship, should follow 
later, as in a medical education. I wonder if those who insist 
so loudly that theological students ought to spend most of their 
time doing parish work, or preaching, would have the nerve to 
urge the heads of our medical schools to set their students do- 
ing operations on Mondays or managing clinics every week- 
end!” 

The illustration is an unhappy one from his point of view— 
medical students don’t perform operations—but they work in 
the laboratory, they study anatomy, not only out of textbooks 
but on the dissecting table, they watch operations and sometimes 
assist in them. That is, their training is not academic in the sense 
that it is all out of books—it is definitely aimed at achieving 
a technique, and its method is that of a study of theories and a 
testing of them in practice. We need more scholarship in 
the Church, that is agreed. But is there not a place for one 
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seminary which would bring to bear the best kind of scholar- 
ship on the living problems which the clergy have to face in 
dealing with people? Is this not, in fact, just what theology needs 
if it is ever to have the vitality it once had, if it is going to come 
to grips with life? Catholic theology is a vast storehouse of truth, 
but it needs to be reinterpreted in terms of present day ex- 
perience if it is to be effective in helping people to solve their 
problems today. 

What we want is not less “academic” and more “practical” 
work. That antithesis is a false one. Education is one process, 
and we object to the type of philosophy which splits it up into 
“academic” and “practical” and then turns up its nose at the 
practical. Thinking must welcome the test of experience if it is 
going to get anywhere—certainly that is one of the good lessons 
that philosophy has taught us—and that goes for theological 
thinking as well as any other kind. 

There are a number of people in the religious world today 
who are feeling after the type of thing we have in mind. Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s discussion of Grace in the last chapter of Reflections 
on the End of an Era shows the kind of thing that can be done. 
The work that Miss Brisley of the Church Mission of Help 
and the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes of the Social Service Department 
of the National Council have done in their studies of the 
technique of pastoral work are further illustrations of the 
same attitude. The seminary in Spain would have a real 

philosophy of education behind it. 


COURSE OF STUDY of this kind would necessarily leave 

out some important things ordinarily included in a the- 
ological education. But after all, you cannot do much more than 
break ground in three years of seminary work. We must as- 
sume, on any basis, that the men are going on with some the- 
ological study after they leave the seminary. You cannot give 
them a complete training in three years, but the seminary should 
be able to get across certain fundamental ideas, to inculcate 
certain attitudes, and to help form certain habits. One of these 
fundamental ideas is that the life of a minister is not that of a 
scholar—it is that of an intelligent person, trying sacrificially 
to help other people and to bring them into touch with Christ. 
The theological seminary should be not so much a center of 
scholarship, important as that is, as a place of training. This 
does not mean the lowering of standards, it does not mean 
that we would have just one more seminary for men whose 
lack of training or lack of ability makes it impossible for them 
to go to a seminary of good academic standards. On the con- 
trary, we would have a seminary with a new and powerful 
intellectual motive, that of bringing all the intelligence possible 
to bear on understanding people, understanding the present so- 
cial situation, and understanding religion, in order to bring the 
Christian faith into people’s lives. The Christian faith is not 
merely something to be intelligently understood, it is life to be 
lived—““The Way.” A seminary that fails to train its men in 
the devotional life, that fails to turn them out more consecrated, 
with more insight into their own problems and failings, and 
that has not made them more sympathetic, more tactful, more 
unselfish, and more willing to spend and be spent, has failed 
in a very important part of its job. 

We do not need more clergy. We need better trained clergy 
—and this means men who believe in God, men who have a 
deep loyalty and devotion to Jesus Christ and His Church, 
men who love people and want to help them and bring the spirit 
of Christ into their lives, and men who have heard these things 
stressed during their seminary days and have learned at least 
in some degree how to go about them intelligently. 


a Ss 


PEOPLE OF THE WoRLD speak not of their life with refer- 
ence to what comes after it, but with reference to what can be 
done while it lasts. The true result of life is not what we leave 
behind us, but what we carry away within ourselves. 


—Rev. R. M. Benson, 8.8.J.E. 
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Churchwomen 
Today 


Ada Loaring-Clark, Editor 


N SPITE of a year of general depression the reports of the 
work of women through the Woman’s Auxiliary are, on the 
whole, very optimistic” says Miss Grace Lindley, executive secre- 
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tary. Presidents find “greater devotional life’; “more emphasis 
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on the missionary program’; “more in- 
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Accomplishment tensive social service’; “a more efficient 


type of woman becoming interested”; “a 
desire to face the perplexing problems of this modern world in the 
light of Christian experience and a willingness to assume responsi- 
bility in helping to solve them.” All of which is most encouraging. 
We find all types of missionary endeavor are not only studied 
but have been helped in practical ways and many dioceses have 
inaugurated Gift of Life committees. All dioceses have shared 
in the United Thank Offering and in the work of the Supply 
Department. 

The report on Education shows that more than two-thirds 
of our parish branches carry on some type of educational work, 
either through discussion groups on missionary or other themes, 
program meetings, Bible classes, reading clubs, exhibits, plays, 
and pageants. There has also been an increase in the number 
of parish and diocesan libraries as well as “bookshelves,” with 
a steady growth in the use of the lending library at the Church 
Missions House. 

In the matter of Social Service we find a large increase in the 
work undertaken and a wider codperation with community ser- 
vice agencies, both secular and those under the direction of 
churches; contributions of money, service, and supplies given to 
many agencies for the relief and amelioration of the suffering 
poor, and a more general desire to be of service. 

No one thing was more emphasized than the observance of 
the Quiet Day for Prayer on Armistice Day, November 11th. 
It is suggested that this year, Monday, November 12th be ob- 
served. Our provincial representatives are ordering the leaflets 
for us. Dean Glasier’s most helpful leaflet is also available. It 
was translated and used in many foreign countries as well as 
at home. Thousands of women made their Communion on 
Armistice Day and then, singly or in groups, came to the 
Church or kept watch at home so that there was a constant chain 
of prayer around the world. 


ERE IS A SPLENDID IDEA for a pageant with un- 

limited possibilities. It could easily be adapted to other 
hymns. This pageant was given at St. Mark’s, Fall River, Mass., 
when the Church school offered gifts for mountaineers. 

At the conclusion of a service the hymn 
“Lord, Speak to Me” was presented with 
appropriate action for each verse. The 
choir sang verses 1-6. A child, representing the Church school, 
after prayer at the litany desk (vs. 1), went to a side entrance 
of the church which had been arranged as a mountain cabin, and 
thence led a group of children to the chancel StepS.mGVisse)) 
Standing “firm on the rock” of the lectern steps she reached 
down and helped them one by one into the chancel (vs. 3) where 
she taught them from the Bible. (Vs. 4) Another scholar, dressed 
as a Red Cross nurse, came down the aisle, went to the cabin 
door, and brought hence other children, one of them acting as if 
hurt and sick, “weary ones in needful hour.” (Vs. 5) After 
they too had entered the chancel all kneeled at the altar rail, 
while the rector held aloft the Communion vessels, ministering to 
the “fulness of “the Lord” (vs. 6), thus showing the teaching, 
healing, and priestly ministry of the Church. Then the children 
arose and sang the last verse, marching away with the choir in 
recessional hoping to be “used” by the Lord in their turn. 

The younger classes, before they presented their gifts, re- 
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cited grace” or “blessings” for use at meals, each one different, 
some ancient, some modern. 


Unique 
Pageant 


Notes on the Eastern Churches 
By Canon W. A. Wigram 


HE SOVIET GOVERNMENT has proclaimed yet an- 

other “campaign against God,” declaring that they will 

now undertake to expel Him from the whole of Russia 
within three years from now, which would seem to show a grave 
defect of humor in those who have issued this declaration. Did 
not Lincoln once refer to a resolution of Congress against a 
comet? 

Meantime, the Russian Easter has been observed in Leningrad 
and Moscow, where such churches as have been left for religious 
observance were all packed to the doors, from midnight to dawn, 
the crowds filling not only the buildings, but also the whole square 
in which each church stood. The Anti-God museums were all 
open that night, but empty. Easter processions were forbidden, but 
crowds of young and old walked the streets in orderly wise, ex- 
changing the Easter greeting, “Christ is risen,’ “He is risen 
indeed.” 

The Archbishop of Poland, just over the border, is anxious to 
add the “Feast of the Recent Russian Martyrs Under the Soviet” 
to the list of saints’ days in his Church, and recommends it to the 
observance of other autocephalous and autonomous bodies in the 
Orthodox communion. It would be an excellent thing—provided 
that it did not provoke the government in question to increase the 
number of those thus commemorated! It is evidence of the in- 
curably religious disposition of the Russian, that he now has 
begun to revere the tomb of Lenin as that of a saint. 


| Fs JERUSALEM, it is admitted that the locum tenens can 
get on with the election of a patriarch as soon as he desires, 
so far as the law is concerned. Still, however, the ““Arab-speaking” 
party continues to put obstacles in the way, sticking fast to the 
principle that reforms must precede election. Members of this 
party hold that, unless they insist upon it, the reforms that all 
agree are necessary will be postponed once more as soon as the 
newly elected Patriarch is on the throne. It has happened before, 
as must be owned, but it is urged on the other side that reforms 
made without a Patriarch are voidable as soon as a Patriarch is 
elected, so that it is safer to have him chosen first. One of the few 
men legally eligible for the throne, to which only members of the 
House of the Holy Sepulchre may be elected, is Meletius, Patri- 
arch of Alexandria. Roman Catholics are most anxious to see 
anyone else chosen, rather than the man whom they fear most 
in all the Orthodox Church, and put forward some strange accu- 
sations in the effort to prevent it. For instance, they declare the 
prelate to be an Anglophil, who has secured English support for 
his candidature by the promise of the granting of a right in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre to the Church of England! Few 
gifts would be less acceptable to Anglicans, we fear, nor have we 
any need of a chapel there, so long as Orthodox courtesy allows 
us the use of one of theirs on request. Other assertions are that 
he is supported by Greeks, which is true, natural, and blameless, 
and also by the,influence of Freemasons. Our Roman brethren 
seem to see the influence of that society as habitually as our 
fathers once saw that of the Jesuits. 


HE CHURCH IN GREECE has suffered a loss which will 

call for the sympathy of all friends of Orthodoxy. The 
Monastery of Megaspelaeon in Peloponnesus, her premier monas- 
tery and one of the most ancient in the world, was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. This house stood, as its name implies, in a “creat 
cavern” in the mountains that look down upon the gulf of 
Corinth, and was said to go back in date to the fourth century, 
when the two monks, Simeon and Theodore, later put to death 
by the Emperor Julian the Apostate, came in obedience to a vision 
of the Panagia from Jerusalem, to find the icon which St. Luke 
had made of her, at the time that he visited Greece in the com- 


pany of St. Paul. Under the guidance of an inspired shepherdess 
named Euphrosyne, the icon was found and the monastery 
founded. 

As is often the case with Orthodox houses, only the church 
and the lower parts of the building, which were also the oldest, 
were of stone. Later ages that desired greater comfort had built 
up wooden rooms in a series on the top of the older structure, 
the whole clinging like a swallow’s nest to the face of a gigantic 
and beetling precipice. 

Naturally in a Greek climate, all wood becomes as dry as 
tinder, and a fire was somehow started in one of the monks’ cells. 
A good deal of cooking is usually done there, for an “Idio- 
Rhythmic” monastery such as Megaspelaeon has no common 
kitchen or refectory. The fire spread very rapidly, and destruction 
was completed by the explosion of a big powder magazine! Such 
a thing is not a more usual adjunct to an Orthodox House than 
it is to a Western one, but in this case there was historic reason 
for its presence. The monastery was besieged by the Turks in the 
war of Greek independence a century ago, and defended against 
them most gallantly and successfully. The powder collected for 
the siege was kept as a memorial after the need for it had ceased, 
and so what saved the venerable place once has brought its de- 
struction now. The library was destroyed, and the famous icon 
attributed to St. Luke was almost the only thing saved. 


E REGRET to chronicle a disagreement among the Or- 
thodox of America, which will, we hope, soon be fully 
arranged. 

The Presiding Bishop of the Hellenic Orthodox in the United 
States is Athenagoras, who was sent out by the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople for that purpose, for all scattered and shepherdless 
Orthodox throughout the world are by law under his jurisdiction. 
A minority of malcontents, disliking the prelate, demanded his 
recall, and when that was refused, decided to transfer their alle- 
giance to an “American Orthodox Church” of their own crea- 
tion. Two bishops were elected, of the names of Christopher 
Contogeorgios and Pantelis Stanos, and these were consecrated 
by two Orthodox bishops who happened to be in America. These 
were Sophronius of Syria and Fan Noli of Albania, and it will 
be observed that to dispense with episcopacy and with orders was 
a thing unthinkable. 

The regularity of the act is more than questionable for sev- 
eral reasons, and indeed the career of that picturesque adventurer 
of Albania, Fan Noli, is such as to make any ecclesiastical act of 
his a little doubtful from the point of view of strict canonical 
law! The whole proceeding has been condemned by the Synod of 
Constantinople, though we understand that those who have been 
condemned have some sort of ground if they should appeal for a 
rehearing of the case. For the moment, it would seem to be the 
duty of Churchmen in America to walk warily, remembering that 
there is no doubt that by Orthodox law, the sole canonical au- 
thority in the United States is the prelate who has the commis- 
sion of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. 


———_e—_————_ 


The Late Dr. Rudolf B. Teusler 


F YOU SEEK his monument, look around,” is the epitaph 

of Sir Christopher Wren inscribed on his simple tomb in 
the great Cathedral of St. Paul, which he designed. A more 
appropriate epitaph could not be found for the late Dr. Teusler 
to be inscribed in the hospital of St. Luke. And looking around 
we should see not only the impressive edifice in Tsukiji, but 
also the thousands of sick persons successfully tended, the troubled 
hearts consoled, and the enduring friendships between countless 
representatives of two great peoples, all monuments to the 
work of this great healer. —Japan Advertiser. 
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Books of the Day 


Rev. William H. Dunphy 
Editor 


Tue New Era In Reticious Epucation. By Angus H. McLean. 
The Beacon Press. 1934. Pp. 270. $2.00. 


IDS TO TEACHERS of religion are very numerous this 

year. But this investigation of teaching helps is novel. It is 
to assist “teachers of Liberal Christianity in selecting materials 
and in understanding something of the learning process and es- 
pecially to encourage them in a more fruitful use of available 
material and tools.” There are some fine chapters on these sub- 
jects and a great deal of very suggestive material. 

If anyone is looking for a manual on the technique of teaching 
religion without God they need seek no further. I pray that this 
following and concluding quotation does not indeed represent the 
position of Liberal Christianity: “One has the right to regard 
the God or NoGod controversy as purely irrelevant to the task 
of building up a vigorous and beautiful faith in children.” 


——_@——— 
Orners Catt Ir Gop. By Jeanette E. Perkins. Harper. 1934. 
Pp. 141. $1.50. 


STIMULATING ACCOUNT of an experiment in the 

religious education of children in the third grade which 
was made at the Riverside Church, New York. This study was 
built up around the natural questions of children as to origins. 
Secular education is rich in information about life’s beginnings 
and changes. It is not enough for religious educators to tell 
the children that God is in the process. If the child is to be 
defended from the feeling that there is a conflict between religious 
and scientific accounts of creation, religious educators must take 
the same data that the child is made familiar with by books, 
museums, and movies, and lead the children to see the primary 
position of God in all these thrilling processes so revealed. 

a 


THE UNKNown Gop. By Alfred Noyes. Sheed & Ward. 1934. 
Pp. 383. $2.50. 


HE DATA of science are not the only data which are ap- 

prehended by man. There are other categories which do not 
lend themselves to scientific examination and measurement, which 
are no less real. Duality is inescapable but it can never be an ulti- 
mate. A philosophy to be satisfactory must embrace all of life. 

The Unknown God is not only the personal apologia of Mr. 
Noyes. We rather imagine that many have traveled the road he 
has taken and discovered the things he has found. His central 
thesis is that the ultimate hypotheses of the great agnostic think- 
ers and the perplexed poets can always be reduced to the the- 
ological definition of one of the attributes of God. He is forced to 
conclude that these scientists, poets, and philosophers all testify, 
albeit unwillingly and unwittingly, to the reality of God. 

Being thus led to theism, he has the key to and understanding 
of the significance of man and the need for the reconciliation of 
man to God. This is a spiritual autobiography of great richness, 
beautifully expressed, and which, best of all, arrives somewhere. 

Ne 
THe Way or Currst. By James Addison Thayer. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1934. Pp. 163. $1.25. 


HE WAY OF CHRIST is not only a book for young 

readers as its subtitle suggests. We are often appalled by 
the task of trying to impart the essential content of the Chris- 
tian religion to people who are almost entirely ignorant of its 
history, background, problems, temper, and characteristic atti- 
tudes. We ask ourselves how we can give to others the grounds 
for our most certain faith in these simple things which we have 
painfully struggled for through a maze of great complexity and 
given ourselves to with great joy. And here we find these 
simple things set forward so persuasively that I believe many 
of those hungry for the word will receive the life-giving truth 
without even worrying about the reasons. 
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Great SERMONS ON EVANGELISM. Compiled by A. Earl Kerna- 
han. Cokesbury Press. 1934. Pp. 217. $1.50. 


HESE SERMONS were all preached to stimulate Chris- 
1 pee to the work of personal evangelism. Evangelism is de- 
fined as controlled zeal and finds its highest expression in person 
to person activity. All of the preachers agree that the only hope 
of reaching the multitudes of unchurched people is to stimulate 
those who do listen to sermons and value the religion of Christ 
to this kind of Christian action. 
——@——_ 

Two Lerrers. By L. P. Jacks. Pp. 49. 40 cts. 
UNITARIANISM oR Historic CHRISTIANITY. By Herbert Hensley 

Henson, Lord Bishop of Durham. Oxford University Press. 

ey, SO; SS cies: 


N THESE LETTERS of Dr. Jacks to Canon Raven and 

Dean Dwelly and in the substance of the address of Bishop 
Henson to the Convocation of York, we have two brochures 
of a controversial nature arising out of the admission of Uni- 
tarians to the pulpit of Liverpool Cathedral. Needless to say 
that between the two we have a strong presentation of both 
sides of the matter. 

——e—_- 

Tue Rev. THomas Bray. By the Rev. Edgar Legare Pennington. 

The Church Historical Society. 25 cts. 


HIS IS the seventh publication of the Church Historical 

Society. The crying need of the early settlers in the colonies 
for the Church is portrayed, the activities of various agencies 
for meeting this need are described, and the personal influence 
of Mr. Bray in the cause of Christian education is traced and its 
effects valued. ! 

pee Eo 
A History oF BotsHevisM. By Arthur Rosenberg. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $3.75. 


HIS BOOK is of high value because it is written by a Com- 

munist who has had first hand knowledge of the operation 
of Bolshevism, which must be distinguished from Communism; 
and because he is a political scientist before he is a partisan. As he 
puts it, the problem he has attempted to solve “‘is scientific and not 
a problem of party politics.” He covers the period from the time 
of Marx to “The First Five Years’ Plan,’ which he does not 
view as an unqualified success, in fact he calls it an “official 
myth.” In restrained language he traces the development of the 
movement from the time of its founder through the period of its 
widest attempted application in Russia under Lenin and Stalin. 
Although closely associated at one time with the government in 
Russia, Dr. Rosenberg has purposely avoided giving the book an 
autobiographical character, which would have been unsuitable 
for the task he had in view. He is not to be confused with the 
German Nazi leader of the same name. CaReaVVe 

Ae Sei 
LEADERSHIP IN Group Work. By Henry M. Busch. Association - 
lems, IWSHE 1s S05, S25. 


ROUP WORK is taken to mean an educational program 
carried on by a social agency to redeem leisure time. The 
writer sets forward reasons for the increasing need of this kind 
of activity. Widespread unemployment creates leisure and any 
successful economic adjustment we may make in the future 
will also give people a large measure of leisure time which they 
must be taught to use well. This is without doubt a book to be 
welcomed by all those who have to work with groups, in 
social, educational, and religious organizations. 
Eel en 43 
NEVERTHELESS. Translated from the German of Dr. Paul Conrad 
of Berlin, Germany, by Nicholas A. Rastzki of Hobart Col- 
lege. W. F. Humphrey Press. 1934. Pp. 83. $1.50. 


SMALL PART of the work of Dr. Paul Conrad. His orig- 
inal book contained a sermonette for every day in the year. 
This has only those portions which were given for the calendar 
Sundays and Holy Days. 
ot a 
Reiicious Brevities FoR THoss WHo TuInk. By Rev. J. Coul- 


son Skottowe. The C. W. Daniel Company, London. 193 
Pp. 27. 1 shilling. pany, London 4. 


These are indeed religious brevities, but perhaps too brief for 
those who think. 


NEWS OF THE 


CHURCH 


Virginia Receives 
Bequest for Center 


Securities and Property Given by 
Miss Annie R. Walker to Aid 
Religious, Charitable Work 


ICHMOND, VA.—The late Miss Annie 
R Rose Walker of Richmond, who 

died in the latter part of August, 
gave to the diocese of Virginia a house 
and tract of 186 acres of land in a sub- 
urban section adjacent to the city and se- 
curities valued at present at $350,000 for 
the purpose of establishing a diocesan cen- 
ter for religious and charitable work. 

While stating her bequest in sufficiently 
general terms to allow to the diocese a 
wide range of uses to which the land and 
its endowment can be put, she expressed 
the hope that the property could be used as 
a gathering place for clergy, especially those 
“engaged in the rural and missionary work 
of the diocese, for holding retreats, con- 
ferences, and meetings of the clergy with 
the bishops as a means of spiritual strength- 
ening and refreshment. 

She provided in her will for the appoint- 
ment of a committee, of which the Bishop 
of the diocese, and her rector, the Rev. Dr. 
Beverley D. Tucker, Jr., of St. Paul’s 
Church, are members, to have charge of 
the property and work out plans for its 
use. 


Spokane Clergy Planning - 
District-Wide Mission 


SPOKANE, WaASH.—Plans were made at 
the conference of the Spokane clergy at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist 
September 6th and 7th for a district-wide 
mission on The Word of God to Us and 
Our Times. Most of the meetings were 
planned for Epiphany, 1935. The quiet 
day was conducted by the Very Rev. F. A. 
Rhea, dean of St. Michael’s Cathedral, 
Boise, Idaho. 


——_@—_——_ 


Parts of Famous Mosque, 
St. Sophia, Constantinople, 
Set Aside for Art Exhibit 


Lonpon—Ever since the Turkish gov- 
ernment gave permission in 1931 to the 
Byzantine Institute of America to clean 
the surface adornment of St. Sophia, 
Constantinople, it has been generally be- 
lieved that the ultimate intention was to 
transform the famous mosque into a 
museum, as the building could hardly be 
a suitable place of worship for Moslems 
once the Christian symbols on the walls 
were laid bare. It is now announced that 
the Minister of Education has decided 
to set aside parts of the mosque for the 
exhibition of Byzantine works of art. 


Financial Receipts Small 
During July and August 


New Yorxk—Receipts from the dio- 
ceses and districts during July and 
August were, as usual, small, accord- 
ing to Lewis B. Franklin, treasurer of 
the National Council. 

“The total for the two months was 
$88,798.94, not enough to pay for the 
work for two weeks,” he said. “How- 
ever we are only $28,935 behind as 
compared with last year, and the per- 
centage of collections as compared to 
expectations is larger. 

“Forty-one dioceses and districts are 
in the 100 per cent class as compared 
with 60 on July Ist. 

“The October Ist statement will be 
the last one prior to General Conven- 
tion. Let us all try to make it a good 


” 


one. 


Church Annuities Gain 
147 Per Cent This Year 


New YorK—Annuity contracts in force 


with the Church Life Insurance Corpora- 


tion have increased, in the first six months 
closing July 31, 147 per cent as against a 
corresponding period in 1933. New con- 
tracts issued in July, 1934, represented an 
increase of 73 per cent over those issued 
in July of the previous year, compared 
with an increase of 39 per cent in new 
insurance written in the similar periods. 
The jump in the popularity of annuities 
is attributed partly to better knowledge of 
the annuity principle among officials of the 
Church, but even more to the fact that 
present unsettled market conditions give 
a special value to the old age insurance 
and the expert investment counsel which 
the annuity offers. The annuity guarantees 
a larger income than even high grade in- 
vestments since both principal and interest 
are utilized, point out the officials of the 
company, and the incentive of regular and 
certain lifelong income is particularly 
strong in the present period of uncertainty. 
Moreover, since premiums are paid in over 
a term of years or with funds accumulated 
over a period, and out-payments are also 
paid out over an extended period of time, 
dollar values are largely balanced up and 
dollar fluctuations eliminated. 
SaeeA. 
Colorado Rectory Purchased 
by Government for Post Office 


Axamosa, Coro.—The federal govern- 
ment has purchased the property formerly 
used as a rectory for St. Thomas’ Church, 
Alamosa, for the erection of a new post 
office building. 

ae 


Church Receives $1,000 Bond 


New York—Holyrood Church, of 
which the Rey. Arthur P. S. Hyde is rec- 
tor, receives a $1,000 bond, by the will 
of Marion P. Mulligan. 
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Revolutionary Move 
in Autumn School 


Adelynrood Conference Promises to 
be One of Most Important. in 
American Christianity Today 


oUTH Byrietp, Mass.—The first 
S Autumn School of Sociology under 

the auspices of the Catholic Congress 
met at Adelynrood in South Byfield, Sep- 
tember 10th, and continued through the 
afternoon of September 14th. This venture 
on the part of some Catholic minded and 
socially sensitive members of the Church 
to parallel in this country the famous Sum- 
mer School of Sociology held annually in 
Oxford, England, promises to be one of 
the most important and_ revolutionary 
movements in contemporary American 
Christianity. 

The sessions of the school were presided 
over by Bishop Brewster of Maine. The 
chaplain was Fr. Joseph, O.S.F., whose 
meditations contributed no small part to 
the experience of those attending. 


DYNAMIC FOR NEW SOCIAL ORDER 


The Rev. W. G. Peck of Manchester, 
England, returned to the United States 
in order to conduct the lecture course 
on The Social Implication of the Cath- 
olic Religion. None who heard the lec- 

(Continued on page 368) 


Arizona Wants Change 
in Canon on Marriage 


Prescott, Ariz.—The annual convoca- 
tion of Arizona adopted a_ resolution 
memorializing General Convention to 
change the canon requiring three days’ 
notice for weddings. The convocation was 
held here from August 30th to September 
3d. Bishop Mitchell presided. 

The Rev. Bertram R. Cocks is clerical 
deputy to General Convention. Dr. H. B. 
Leonard is lay deputy, with V. O. Walling- 


ford alternate. 
——_-@———_- 


Rev. H. H. Kelley Accepts 
Post of Superintendent of 
N. Y. Seamen’s Institute 


New YorK—The Rev. Harold H. Kel- 
ley has resigned the headmastership of 
Harvard School, Los Angeles, to accept 
the post of superintendent of the Sea- 
men’s Church Institute of New York. 

The Rev. Mr. Kelley served as assistant 
superintendent of the Seamen’s Church In- 
stitute of San Francisco from 1920 until 
1922, when he was elected superintendent 
of the Seamen’s Church Institute of Los 
Angeles. Under his leadership that de- 
veloped from a small and inconspicuous 
work into the third largest of the Seamen’s 
Church Institutes in the country. He 
served as its superintendent until 1931. 
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Council of Churches 
Plans Peace Crusade 


Commissions Appointed as Prelimi- 
nary to Movement Against War 
System 


Ew YorK—Plans for the launching 
N next month by the Federal Coun- 

cil of Churches of a “peace cru- 
sade against the war system” have been 
announced by Dr. Albert W. Beaven, 
president. 

The movement, described as the most 
concerted effort for peace yet made by 
religious groups in America, will enlist 
the support of Churches having an ag- 
gregate membership of 27,000,000. 

Three commissions have been appointed 
by the council as a preliminary to the cam- 
paign. They will study the “Christian basis 
of world peace,’ the problem of peace 
policies, and a peace education program. 

Each committee will make a report of 
its findings at the National Study Confer- 
ence on the Churches and World Peace 
when it meets in Dayton, Ohio, December 
6th and 7th, in connection with the bien- 
nial meeting of the Federal Council. 

Among the members of the three com- 
missions are Bishop Oldham of Albany and 
Bishop Scarlett of Missouri. 

The commissions will investigate the 
munitions industry, study the relations of 
the United States to Latin America and 
the Far East, investigate the existing ma- 
chinery for world peace, and evolve a 
new definition of “Christian patriotism.” 
They will also recommend a program of 
activities having as its object the strength- 
ening of public resentment against war. 

To discuss the crusade, a meeting of the 
executive committee of the council will 
be held in New York September 28th. A 
series of local conferences will be held 
during the ensuing three months by state 
and city Councils of Churches, as well as 
by ministerial associations. 

An announcement sent by the Federal 
Council to its member denominations ex- 
plained the objects of the crusade, adding: 
“The time has come when the Churches 
of America should unitedly, and with the 
utmost moral and spiritual energy, attack 
the war system and work for the world 
peace system.” 


———o——— 
Nebraska Church Given Lectern 


Omaua, Nepr.—All Saints’ Church, 
here, has received a carved oak eagle lec- 
tern, a gift of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
Hurtz. Bishop Shayler of Nebraska dedi- 
cated it September 16th. The lectern was 
made by the Ossit Brothers of Milwaukee 
and New York. 

——oe——_ 
Philadelphia School Opens October 2d 


PHILADELPHIA—The Church Training 
School of the diocese of Pennsylvania opens 
October 2d. The Philadelphia school has 
sent over 200 women into missionary fields, 
and has trained as many more for service 
in their home parishes or dioceses. Miss 
Ethel M. Springer is dean. 


. 
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Booklet Listing Plans 
For General Convention 
Issued by Committee 


New YorK—The Committee on Gen- 
eral Convention has issued a comprehensive 
preliminary program including not only 
the Convention sessions but also the pro- 
gram of the Woman’s Auxiliary trien- 
nial, information regarding other meet- 
ings almost innumerable, a list of exhibits, 
the courses of the National Council Train- 
ing Institute, useful facts about Atlantic 
City, a map of the Convention area, and a 
plan of the Convention hall. 

Eel. ae 


Revolutionary Move 


in Autumn School 
(Continued from page 367) 


tures will ever forget Fr. Peck’s lucid and 
compelling interpretation of Catholic the- 
ology as the philosophical basis and dy- 
namic for a new social order—a Divine 
Revolution. The illuminating and stimulat- 
ing addresses provided the subject matter 
for the discussion groups which were led 
by the Rev. Messrs. D. A. McGregor, 
A. D. Kelley, and F. J. Bloodgood. 

On each evening an informal talk was 
given; the first by the Rev. Alden Kelley 
of Madison, Wis., on The Colleges and 
Social Action; the second by the Rev. 
Joseph Fletcher, of St. Mary’s School, 
Raleigh, N. C., on The Economic Morals 
of the New Day, and the last by the Rev. 
Julian Hamlin of Boston on War. 


45 STUDENTS, MANY VISITORS 


The school was attended by about 45 
registered students and numerous visitors. 
Fr. Peck’s lectures will be available later 
in book form and mimeographed copies of 
the findings of the discussion groups may 
be obtained by those interested from the 
secretary, the Rev. C. Clark Kennedy, 
P. O. Box 1861, New Haven, Conn. 

At the last meeting of the school the 
continuation committee was instructed to 
make efforts to have every priest of the 
Church call to the attention of his congre- 
gation and the labor groups in his vicinity 
the official position of the Church in re- 
gard to collective bargaining as expressed 
in the decisions of the Lambeth Conference 
in 1920 and the resolutions of the General 
Convention in 1922. 

fe ee 
London Cathedral Renovation 
And Cleaning Near Completion 


Lonpon—The scheme for the clean- 
ing and renovation of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, which was begun about two years 
ago, has recently made great progress and 
is now drawing near to completion. 

The nave, aisles, transepts, and chapels 
have already been dealt with. It is ex- 
pected that very shortly the light scaffold- 
ing on the west side of the dome will be 
taken down and the whole area will be 
revealed in amazing beauty. Without af- 
fecting the normal weathering of the 
stone the mere removal of large masses 
of London soot and grime has restored 
Wren’s handiwork to all its original 
brightness. 
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New Church Building 
Begun in Rochester 


Colored Mission Raises All of Fund 
Needed to Complete Unit; Rev. 
F. L. Brown Pastor 


Rochester September 7th broke 

ground for the initial unit for St. 
Simon’s Mission for the Negroes in 
Rochester in the presence of the mission- 
ary in charge, the Rev. Frank L. Brown, 
several clergy, and the choir and congrega- 
tion of the church. 

This building, costing $20,000, will be 
unique in that no debt will be incurred 
in the erection, the members of the mis- 
sion having struggled many years to col- 
lect a building fund on the slogan that 
when it is finished the parish is to be out 
of debt. St. Simon’s Mission owes its origin 
to the late Dr. Charles R. Allison, when 
he was head of the Rochester Church Ex- 
tension Society. 

The mission’s membership was raised 
from 60 to 200 in the seven years’ pastorate 
of Fr. Brown. 

——— > 


R evciese N. Y.—Bishop Ferris of 


Bishop Lloyd Warns Church 
of Possible Loss in Prestige 


DetawarE, N. J.—Fear that the 
Church will lose prestige with the pres- 
ent generation, and certainly with the 
next, if it does not exercise its leadership 
in the social sphere, was expressed by 
Bishop Gilbert, Suffragan of New ‘York, 
at the Newark diocesan clergy confer- 
ence here. 

The conference, attended by 90 clergy- 
men, was held September 10th and 11th 
at the Girls’ Friendly Society Holiday 
House. 

The Rev. Dr. Howard C. Robbins of 
General Theological Seminary spoke about 
The Preacher and His Task Today. 


“Stewardship and not Socialism or Com- 
munism is the only thing one can get out 
of the gospels,” said Dr. Robbins. “Many 
of us believe capitalism is better because 
it has considerable respect for personality, 
as agajnst a rigid regimentation. But as 
Christians we are not bound to preach any 
isms, only the Christian ideal of steward- 
ship: that man is responsible to God for the 
way he handles his individual wealth, 
whether much or little.” 


Concerning war, he said that modern 
war is demoniacal, being not only un- 
human, but subhuman. He emphasized 
that the preacher’s task today is not that 
of a Jeremiah, one of warning, but that 
of an Isaiah, “Comfort ye My people,” to 
overcome the undue pessimism that has 
blighted men’s minds and to restore hope 
and confidence that this great subhuman 
evil can be overcome by Christianity. 

The Rev. Dr. Burton S. Easton of Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary spoke on New 
Testament Scholarship, declaring that the 
present trend is away from analysis to 
that of synthesis. 
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Life and WorkCouncil 
Wants New Calendar 


Church Organizations Throughout 
World Expected to Take up Sub- 
ject of Reform 


EW YorK—C hurch organizations 
N throughout the world will take up 

the subject of calendar reform as 
an important part of their future program 
in conformity with resolutions passed by 
the international organization, the Uni- 
versal Christian Council for Life and 
Work, at the annual meeting just held at 
Fano in Denmark. According to these 
resolutions which were proposed jointly 
by American and British Churches, and 
endorsed unanimously by _ continental 
Churches, including the German Church, 
Church interest is not confined to the 
stabilization of Easter alone but extends 
also to the general revision of the Grego- 
rian calendar. 

Churches throughout the world are, 
therefore, planning to urge upon their 
governments and the League of Nations 
the immediate passage of legislation for 
a new calendar. 

Resolutions passed at Fanoe under the 
sponsorship of Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, for- 
mer president of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, and the 
Lord Bishop of Chichester representing 
the Church of England, direct member 
Churches “to inform their respective gov- 
ernments of proposals adopted by the Uni- 
versal Christian Council and of the at- 
titude of the Churches on the subject of 
calendar reform.” 

A report was submitted by the research 
department of the Council which goes into 
the matter in great detail and recites 
that “there is widespread agreement among 
Churches on this subject and an almost 
unanimous attitude regarding all decisive 
points—member Churches expressing the 
urgent wish for calendar reform very 


soon.” 
——@——_ 


Georgia Colored W. A. Delegates 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—The following mem- 
bers of the Colored branch of the Woman's 
Auxiliary of Georgia expect to attend Gen- 
eral Convention: Mrs. Adelaide L. Brown, 
president, Savannah; Mrs. Rosa DuBig- 
non, vice-president, Brunswick; Mrs. Anna 
Branham, supply secretary» Savannah; 
Mrs. Rose Anna Davis, Savannah; Mrs. 
Maria Jackson, Savannah. Alternates: 
Mrs. W. Jay Walker, Augusta; Mrs. Al- 
zada Bird, Waycross; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Geiger, Savannah; Mrs. Annie Taylor, 
Augusta; Miss Bowden, Brunswick. 
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Altars in Atlantic City 


For Priests and Bishops 
ATLantic City, N. J.—During Gen- 
eral Convention sessions here an at- 
tempt will be made to provide facili- 
ties for those clergy who desire to cele- 
brate the Holy Eucharist. The rectors 
of the parishes have agreed that 
throughout the Convention there will 
be celebrations daily and Sunday in 


each church at 7:30 and 8:30 am. 


Many celebrations at other hours may 
also be provided. 


While it is doubtful that all who may 
desire to officiate can be accommodated, 
an earnest effort to meet the need will 
be made. A daily calendar for cele- 
brants and those willing to assist them 
will be maintained at the Convention 
Hall for the convenience of bishops 
and priests who request the privilege of 
an altar. The Rev. Charles E. McCoy, 
of the Church of the Epiphany, Avolyn 
and Atlantic avenues, Ventnor City, 
N. J., would be glad to hear from any 
of the clergy desiring to make arrange- 
ments now. 


Arlington, Vt., Parish 
Observes Its Sesquicentennial 


ARLINGTON, VT.—The sesquicentennial 
of St. James’ parish, Arlington, was ob- 
served August 30th, by the gathering to- 
gether of the parishioners and one-time 
members of the parish, now non-resident, 
to celebrate the event in an “Old Home 
Parish Day.” Bishop Booth of Vermont 
and several of the diocesan clergy were 
present. 

The day began with a choral celebration 
of the Holy Communion at 7:30 a.m., 
with the rector, the Rev. George Robert 
Brush, as celebrant, assisted by the Rev. 
Dr. S. Halsted Watkins, a former rec- 
tor. In the afternoon from 3 to 5 o’clock 
a reception was held at the residence of 
Mrs. Clarence D. Gilchrist. A supper was 
served at 5 p.M. by the ladies of the par- 
ish at which about 150 people were in 
attendance. At 7 P.M. many _ people 
gathered together in the rectory where 
they were entertained with reminiscences 


by the Rev. Dr. John Henry Hopkins. 
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Provincial Chaplain of Community 


KenosHa, Wis.—The Rev. Canon C. 
Winfred Douglas was installed September 
13th in the Kemper Hall chapel as pro- 
vincial chaplain of the western province of 
the Community of St. Mary. Fr. Douglas 
has been associated with the sisters for 
some 30 years as choirmaster. 


Charles d- Connick 
Designer and @orker 
in Stained Glass 
nine Narcourt Street-Boston 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, INC. 


Established 1900 
BOOKS: THEOLOGY, RELIGION, DEVOTIONAL. 
BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, HYMNALS, ALTAR 
BOOKS, PARISH REQUISITES. 
Information on Request. 
New York 


18 West 45 Street, 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Established 40 years. Church embroideries, exquisite 
Altar linens, ete. Stoles from $6.50. Burse and 
veil from $10. Surplice from $8. Cope from $70. 
Damask Mass set from $60. Silk chasuble from 
$30. Complete line of pure Irish linens and Church 
fabrics by the yard. Embroidered emblems ready 
to apply. Altar Guild Handbook, 50 cts. 


L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C., Tel. Wis. 2752 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 


Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


Conferences with reference to the adorn: 
ment of Churches 

Old Embroidery Transferred 

47th Street NEW YORK 

Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


N pray Pally 220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


— =| BELLS 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Em- 
broideries, Silks, Cloths, Fringes 


CLERICAL SUITS 
Hats, Rabats, Collars 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 4 
131-133 East 23rd St., New York @&2E 
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CONVENIENT TO 
October headquarters on 
Atlantic City’s most 
beautiful avenue 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


North Carolina Ave., near Beach 


offers quiet luxury during convention 
activities and all vacation periods. 


Single rooms or housekeeping 
apartments with complete 
hotel service. 


American or European Plan 


SPECIAL CONVENTION RATES 
ON REQUEST 
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Committee Approves 
Bishops’ Translation 


Verbal Battle Over Report Ex- 
pected at General Convention in 
Atlantic City 


EW YorK—A verbal battle, with 
N Bishop Manning of New York in 

the forefront of the debate, is 
forecast at the General Convention in At- 
lantic City over a report on the transla- 
tion of bishops, which will be laid before 
that gathering. 

In lay terms, the “translation” of a 
bishop means the eligibility of a bishop of 
a diocese of the Church to election as 
bishop of another diocese. It is a prob- 
lem which has vexed Churchmen since 
the early days of the Christian faith. Prac- 
tically, it presents the question: Shall 
one who has been elected bishop of a dio- 
cese stay put in that jurisdiction until his 
retirement or death; or shall he be per- 
mitted, opportunity presenting, to accept 
election as the head of a diocese elsewhere? 

Involved in the problem are not only 
the age-old questions of custom and 
precedent, but intensely modern considera- 
tions as to the adyantages to a bishop 
as well as to his diocese of change of con- 
ditions or locality with implications of self- 
interest, ambition, and a worldly desire, 
in some instances, of increased income. 
There are a score of views upon the sub- 
ject, one of which is that under such a 
change the more wealthy dioceses would 
be able to command the services of the 
best bishops, with the possibility that the 
Church organization might become to p- 
heavy. 

The problem will come before the At- 
lantic City Convention in a report from a 
joint committee appointed at the Denver 
General Convention three years ago, to 
study legislation concerning the eligibility 
of bishops for election to other jurisdic- 
tions. By a large majority the commit- 
tee reports in favor of the translation of 
bishops which, incidentally, is not explicitly 
forbidden by the canons of the Church, 


though there is sufficient controversy over 
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the point to make a decision by General 
Convention desirable. 

At the Denver Convention a similar 
committee reported favorably on the proj- 
ect, but action was deferred in order that 


a more intensive study might be given 
to the project. At that time a vigorous 
minority report was presented by Bishop 


Manning, who was a member of the joint 
committee, but was unable to be present. 
Now, the committee reafirms the position 
taken by the majority at Denver and 
recommends the adoption of amendments 


to the canon which will make the transla- 
tion of bishops possible and legal, but 


would not make a bishop or bishop coad- 
jutor of a diocese eligible for election to 
another diocese within five years from the 
date of his consecration. 

ea es 


Chicago Church School Workers 
Hear Plea for Better Movies 


Cuicaco—Charging that modern par- 
ents use motion picture houses as park- 
ing places, nurseries, and playgrounds for 
their children, Mrs. Chester H. Green, 
state motion picture chairman of the II- 
linois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
called upon Church leaders to help bring 
about better conditions in the motion pic- 
ture industry. Mrs. Green addressed 
some 300 Church school workers of the 
diocese of Chicago gathered in annual 
conference at St. Paul’s Church, September 


8th and 9th. 
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323-327 SIXTH AVE NEW YORK 


Prie-dieu for Clergy 


Appropriately simple and dignified. WORK- 
MANSHIP: the best. THE TOP: sufficiently 
broad and correctly slanted for ease in using 


books and making notes for meditation 
SHELF: for books and papers. A KNEELER 
folding type. Price: moderate. 

AMMIDON & CO. 


31 8S. FREDERICK ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The conference was one of the largest 
ever sponsored by the diocesan department 
of religious education with representatives 
from 57 parishes and missions including 


ad 


35 clergy. 


Lexington Conference September 26th 


Lexincton, Ky.—Clergy and laity of 
the diocese of Lexington will hold their 
conference Gepremibe: 26th at Chris@ 
Church, Lexington. The Rev. Dr. A. M. 
Sherman of the National Council will 
be one of the speakers. 


RABAT VESTS 


$5.00; Serge, $6.00; Silk, $7.50. 

specify size of collar, waist measure, 
from collar band to bottom of vest 
when ordering. 


Alpaca, 
Kindly 
and length 
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Effective at once, all goods sold on cash basis or C.O.D. 
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ARCADE 


TENNESSEE AVENUE AND 
THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CLLYSNo{, 


Come in and see us while 
you are attending Conven- 
tion! We'd like you to see 

display which will in- 
clude examples of the full 
stock which we carry in 
our store in Philadelphia. 
Drop in for a chat with the 
representative of our Re- 
ligious Department, who 
will be glad to answer your 


and show 


questions 


our 
wares! 

We will also have on 
display samples of the 
Episcopal Church Series of 
Lessons, and the person in 
charge will be pleased to 
explain their use fully. 


George W. Jacobs & Co. 


1726 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Chicago Young People 
Oppose Communism 


Diocesan Group Resolves to Combat 
Move by Keeping Alive Spirit 
of Patriotism 


HICAGO—An attack upon Commu- 
C nistic tendencies in American so- 

ciety was voiced by young people 
of the diocese of Chicago at their annual 
summer conference at Lake Geneva. The 
group gathered under the sponsorship of 
Gamma Kappa_Delta, diocesan young peo- 
ple’s organization. 


“Be it resolved that Gamma Kappa Delta, 
in the belief that there has been and are 
today Communistic tendencies among a small 
group in this country, will combat this un- 
American spirit by keeping constantly alive 
within our organization the spirit of patriot- 
ism, and to further this endeavor by striv- 
ing in our daily contacts to keep conversa- 
tion in which we indulge on a rational 
plane,” declared the group. Another resolu- 
tion stated: 

“Be it resolved that members of Gamma 
Kappa Delta, in the belief that there is a 
decided lack of respect for law, shall en- 
deavor to be better American citizens by 
strict obedience to local, state, and national 
laws, and shall assist local authorities by 
reporting disturbances in public places 
caused by irrational speeches and other un- 
American conduct.” 


ae eee 
Milwaukee Leaders Meet September 26th 


Mi_twauKee—Clergy, wardens, and 
vestrymen of the diocese of Milwaukee 
will convene at St. Paul’s Church, Beloit, 
September 26th. 


The Claridge 


ATLANTIC CITY 


invites you to join the distinguished 
clientele which makes this excep- 


tional seashore establishment its 


you will appreciate the taste- 
fully appointed lounges, the fine 
quality of food, the lovely bed- 
rooms, each with private bath 
having fresh and sea water, 
tub and shower 


THE CLARIDGE is but a few 
minutes’ pleasant stroll along the 
Boardwalk to the Auditorium where 
the meetings of the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church will be 
held in October 


very special rates are in effect 


for the convention. .single rooms 
$3 to $5..double rooms $5 to $8 
..European plan. .six times these 
rates for visits of a week.. 


JOSEPH P. BINNS 


Manager 
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North Texas Communicant 
Strength Keeps Pace With 
Increase in Population 


AMARILLO, TEX.—The population and 
communicant strength of the missionary 
district of North Texas increase about 
evenly. A government census for the seven 
largest towns in the district shows an in- 
crease of 19,000 people at the close of 
1933 over the figures of 1930, an increase 


of 13 per’ cent. The communicant strength | 


in these towns increased 12 per cent in the 
same three years, notwithstanding the fact 

that the Church has lost in numbers in 

two of these seven towns whose popula- 

lation increase has been among the greatest. 

‘os 

Series of Oklahoma Conferences 

Will Emphasize Church’s Mission 


OxLaHomMa City—A 
conferences for men 
shortly be held at St. 
Bartlesville; St. Matthew’s Church, Enid; 
St. Philip’s Church, Ardmore; St. John’s 
Church, Oklahoma City; and the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Sapulpa. These 
places are carefully selected as geograph- 
ical centers, making it possible for at least 
a car-full of people to attend from every 
parish and mission. Nevertheless, some 


series of five 
and women will 


Luke’s Church, 


6A 


will have to drive 300 miles for the round 
trip. The conferences will emphasize the 
Church’s Mission to the World and to 
Oklahoma. 

The clergy of Oklahoma will meet at 
St. John’s Church, Norman, on September 
25th and 26th, for a quiet day, to be con- 
ducted by Bishop Johnson of Colorado; 
a conference on the General Church Pro- 
gram, with the Rev.’ Eric M. Tasman, 
National Council, as the leader; and a 
conference on the Church in Oklahoma, 


led by Bishop Casady of Oklahoma. 


WwW. & E€. Schmidt Company 


624 WEST CLYBOURN STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WISs. 


Beautiful Memorials 


IN BRASS, SILVER, ee R 

MARBLE AND WOOD “v7 

WRITE FOR CATALOG, ADVISING 
YOUR NEEDS. 


WE DO.OUR PamT 


Surplices, Cassocks, etc. 
FOR THE CLERGY and CHOIR 
Altar Linens, Embroideries, Ma- 
terials by the yard, Tailoring. 

Write for our summer prices 
on sack suits, rabat vests, cas- 
socks, surplices, shirts, ete. 

J. M. HALL, Ine. 

174 Madison Ave. (Suite 702-3-4) 
(Bet. 33d and 34th Sts.) NewYork 


Che Libing Church 
General Convention Daily 


Rectors and vicars will find that a few dollars invested in subscriptions 
to the Dairy for their leading laymen will bring excellent returns. These 
lay leaders will take a new and stronger interest in Church affairs after 
getting this detailed view of General Convention and its work. And the 


parish will directly benefit. 


THE LIVING CHURCH, 
1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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I am enclosing my remittance of $1.50. 


If you plan to attend General Convention and wish the DAiLy sent to your 
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All subscriptions payable in advance. No charge orders accepted. 


+ Mecrology T 


“May they rest in peace, and may 
light perpetual shine upon them.” 


F, A. REEVE, PRIEST 


Boston—The Rev. Frederick Arthur 
Reeve, vicar of Grace Church, South Bos- 
ton, and one of the Episcopal City Mission 


hospital chaplains, died August 28th from 


pneumonia. 

He was born in Ontario, Canada, in 
1878, the son of William Albert and Sarah 
Theresa Bielby Reeve. He graduated from 
Nashotah House in 1900 and in the same 
year was ordained deacon. In 1902 he was 
ordained priest. He is survived by his 
widow. 

Fr. Reeve had served on the staffs of 
Holy Trinity Church, Middletown, Conn., 
and the Church of the Advent, Boston. He 
was formerly rector of the Church of the 
Ascension, Waltham, and was later as- 
sociated with St. Ann’s Church, Dor- 
chester; St. John’s Church, Roxbury; St. 
Peter’s Church, Weston, and St. Paul’s 
Church, Natick. 

Bishop Sherrill of Massachusetts, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Frederic W. Fitts and 
the Ven. E. J. Dennen, officiated at the 
funeral service in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul, August 30th. A number of the 


clergy, vested, attended. 
——oe——_ 


W. R. SAVAGE, PRIEST 


CuHarLoTTE, N. C—The Rev. William 
Rutherford Savage, a retired priest of the 
diocese of Western North Carolina, died 
August 5th here. 

Most of his ministry was spent in this 
diocese, but for a number of years he was 
at Virginia Beach. He was the son of the 
Rev. Dr. T. S. Savage, a pioneer medical 
missionary to Liberia. 

Burial was at Glendale Springs August 
7th, with a number of clergymen taking 


part in the service. 
——_o———_ 


D. F. TAYLOR, PRIEST 


New Orveans, La—The Rev. David 
Franklyn Taylor, retired priest of the dio- 
cese of Louisiana, died in Houston, 
Texas, September 6th. 

He was born in Mobile, Ala., 78 years 
ago. He was formerly priest in charge of 
St. Luke’s Church (Colored), New Or- 


leans, having held charges previously in 


the diocese of Texas. He came into the: 


Church from the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Surviving are his widow and 
two sons. 

The funeral was from St. Luke’s Church, 
New Orleans, with the Rev. Dr. Matthew 
Brewster, president of the standing com- 
mittee, and the Rev. John B. Boyce, priest 
in charge of St. Luke’s, officiating. The 
Rev. C. B. K. Weed, the Rev. A. R. Price, 
and the Rev. S. L. Vail were present in 
the chancel. Burial was in Mount Olivet 
Cemetery, New Orleans, September 10th. 

eS as 


CHARLES A. MILLS 


READING, Pa.—Christ Church, Reading, 
the diocese of Bethlehem, and particularly 
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the Church Home for Children have suf- 
fered a great loss in the recent death of 
Charles A. Mills. 

Burial was from Christ Church Septem- 
ber 7th. The rector, the Rev. Dr. F. A. 
MacMillan, and Bishop Sterrett of Beth- 
lehem conducted the service in the pres- 
ence of a large congregation. 

Mr. Mills was a vestryman of Christ 
Church, a member of the Bishop and Exec- 
utive Council, secretary of the diocesan 
finance committee, a member of the in- 
corporated trustees of the diocese, a mem- 
ber of the national committee of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and chairman 
of the executive committee of the Church 
Home for Children. 


———¢_—__— 


Bishop of Madras Gives Account 
of South India Union Progress 


Lonpon—The Bishop of Madras, in a 
recent number of the Record, gave a 
lengthy account of the present position 
of the negotiations for Church Union in 
South India. 
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Dealing with the case of persons unable 
to accept conscientiously the ministry of 
non-episcopally ordained ministers, a pledge 
was: given that no minister should be ap- 
pointed to a place where his ministrations 
would offend the conscience of the wor- 
shippers. The words, the Bishop says, have 
now been revised, and it is now declared 
that, so long as the pledge is not directly 
violated, the authorities of the Church will 
not consider any minister necessarily de- 
barred from any particular post. 

As the Church Times comments, a non- 
episcopally ordained minister can be ap- 
pointed to an Anglican church if the con- 
gregation does not formally protest. And 
the Bishop of Madras omits to call atten- 
tion to the important section which says 
that, “after this period of thirty years, the 
United Church must determine for itself 
whether it will continue to make any ex- 
ceptions to the rule that its ministry is an 
episcopally-ordained ministry, and gen- 
erally under what conditions it will re- 
ceive ministers from other Churches into 
its ministry.” That proviso leaves open the 
possibility of perpetuating irregularities. 


Church Services 


ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rey. Wirt1iam Brewster Sroskorr, Rector 
Sunday Masses 8:00, 9:00, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7: 00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:30; 7:30-8:30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cowrey FatrHEers 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Evening Prayer, 7:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 7, Thurs. and H. D., 9:30 also. 
Confessions: Sat., 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun., 9:15 a.m. 


NEW JERSEY 


All Saints’ Church, Atlantic City 
8 So. Chelsea Avenue 
Rey. Lansinc G, Putman, Rector 
Sundays, 7:30 and 10:45 a.m., and 8:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Holy Days. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
Amsterdam Avenue and 112th Street 
New York City 


Sundays: Holy Communion, 8. Morning Prayer, 
10. Holy Communion and Sermon, 11. Evening 
Prayer and Sermon, 4, Week-days: Holy Com- 
munion, 7:30 (Saints’ Days, 10). Morning Prayer, 
2 Fina: Prayer, 5. Organ Recital, Saturdays, 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rev. Granvitte M. Wriiiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 9, and 11 (High Mass). 
Week-day Masses, 7, 8 (Thurs., 7, 8, 9:30). 
Confessions) “ihurs.) Sigmisat. 250 once 


‘ 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 

Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rev. H. Percy Sirver, S.T.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 10, and 11 «a.m. 


Corpus Christi Church, New York 
221 West 69th Street 
7th Avenue Subway to 72d Street 
Rev. Lawson Carter Ricu, Rector 
Sundays: 8, 10:30, 11; 8, Benediction. 
Week-days: 7, 5. Also Wed. and Fri., 8 p.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 8-9 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rey. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 
8 a.m., Holy Communion. 
9:30 a.m., Junior Congregation. 
11 a.m., Morning Service and Sermon. 


Holy Communion, Thursdays and Saints’ Days, 
10:30 a.m. 


St. James’ Church, New York 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Tue Rey. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 
Sunday Services 
8 a.m.—Holy Communion. 
11 a.m.—Morning Prayer and Sermon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 
Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: Low Mass, 8 a.m. Matins, 10:30. 

High Mass, 11 a.m. Evensong, 4 p.m. 
Daily 387, 9) 125330 and 05! 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rey. Arcuie I. Drake, Dean 
Sunday Masses: 7:30 and 11:00 (Sung Mass 
and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. Thurs., 6:45 and 9: 30. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:30-5:15, 7:15-8:15. 
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Germany’s Persecution 
of Jews is Protested 


Speakers of Many Faiths Denounce Acts 
as Menace to Civilization 


New YorK—The two-day celebration 
of the Jewish New Year ended with a 
meeting of the World Fellowship of 
Faiths, at Grace Church, during which 
speakers of many faiths denounced the 
persecution of Jews in Germany as a 
menace to civilization. 

The Rey. Dr. Charles §. MacFarland, 
general secretary emeritus of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, led the attack on persecution. 
Explaining that there are two methods 
of meeting “unrighteousness,’ Dr. Mac- 
Farland suggested that the Jews could 
not be blamed for using the more drastic 
of the two means—a counter-attack—to 
fight the race hostility raging in Europe 
today. However, he added, sight must not 
be lost of the second recourse, education 
and persuasion. 


Books Received 


(All books noted in this column may be ob- 
tained from Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.) 

F. S. CROFTS & CO., New York City: 

The National Recovery Program. Revised Edi- 
tion. By James D. Magee, Willard E. At- 
kins, Emanuel Stein. 75 cts. 

THE MACMILLAN CO., New York City: 

Dew On the Grass. By Eiluned Lewis. $2.50. 

Europe Between Wars? By Fish 
Armstrong. $1.25. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, 


Hamilton 


Wis.: 

Men Who Stood Alone. By Mary Jenness. 
$1.00. 

Men Who Stood Alone. Teacher’s Guide. By 


Mary Jenness. 90 cts. 


ROUND TABLE PRESS, New York City: 
Intolerance. By Winfred Ernest Garrison. $2.50. 


PAPER COVERED BOOKS 


AUSLIEFERUNG FUR DEN BUCHHANDEL, 
Berlin, Germany: 


Die Kirche und das Staatsproblem in der Gegen- 
wart. 1934. $1.00. 
GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
“The Roman Fever.’ By a Priest of the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania. 25 cts. 
IVY LEE, New York City: 
The Problem of International Propaganda. An 
Address by Ivy Lee. 
W. KNOTT & SON, LTD., London, England: 
Eastward Position. By H. A. Wilson. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, 
Wis.: 

Who's Who in the General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church. 1934. Compiled and edited 
by Clifford P. Morehouse. $1.25. 

The Christian Life of Faith, Love, and Duty. 
The Pastoral Series. By Robert S. Chalmers. 
$1.10 in paper, $1.35 in cleth. 

Men and Women. By Mary Willcox Glenn. 
Tract No. 10 in New Tracts for New 
Times. 10 cts. ; 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., New York City: 


Franciscan Studies. By Marion A. Habig, 
O.F.M., A.M. 
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Classified Advertising 
RATES 


a. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
tiages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 20 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


b. Resolutions 
word, including one-line heading. 


c. All other classifications, 314 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
414 cts. per word including box number 
and address when keyed in our care to be 
forwarded by us. 


d. Minimum price, $1.00. 


e. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


and Memorials, 314 cts. per || 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Died 


Seapury—At her home in Tacoma, Washington, 
in the 91st year of her age, Isanetta Woopwarp 
Seapury, widow of the late Samuel Seabury of 
Peoria, Ill., passed away September 3, 1934. Sur- 
viving her are two sons, four daughters, and nine 
grandchildren. 


Memorial 


Anna Mary Otmstrep DENsLow 
Born to the new life on St. Matthew’s Day, 
Anno Domini, 1924, Anna Mary Otumstep 
Denstow. “Early in the morning the first day 
of the week.” 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


Health Resort 


ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, Bergen 

Co., New Jersey. Sisters or St. Joun Baptist. 
For women recovering from acute illness or for 
rest. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the Sister IN CHARGE. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y.; also 1748 Roosevelt 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


FOR RENT 


ATLANTIC CITY—For rent during October 
or longer, beautiful home on board walk. Six 


master bedrooms and six tiled baths. Two car 


garage. Chauffeur’s room in basement with bath. 
Further particulars from 
927 5th Ave., 


Handsomely furnished. 
owner. Rey. J. W. Dopston, 
New York City. 


If you don’t find just what 
you want listed in this depart- 
ment write our Information 
Bureau, or insert a Want Ad 
of your own. 
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FOR SALE OR RENT 


SUMMERVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA, in the 
pines near Charleston. Exceptional winter 
climate. Charming place of 2 acres. Ideal for in- 
valid or semi-invalid. House has 5 bedrooms, 2 
sleeping porches, baths and lift. Garage and 
servants’ house. Beautiful garden of azaleas, camel- 
lias and roses, etc. Price moderate. Fer further 
information, address: J. P. Frost, 21 Broad St., 
Charleston, S. C. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church Literature by 
mail. Return postage the only expense. For cata- 
log and other information address Lenpinc Li- 
BRARY, Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


FINE LINEN, 90 cts. to $3.10 per yard for all 

Church uses. Transfer designs for embroidery, 
25 cts. per set. Samples, etc. Mary Fawcett Co., 
812 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


GOTHIC VESTMENTS, hand-made, inexpensive, 

individually designed. Also stoles. Sent on ap- 
proval, Sr. CurisropHEr’s Guirtp, 23 Christopher 
St., New York. Chelsea 2-7941. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CRUCIFIX especially designed for a children’s 

corner with a wrought iron fixture for votive 
flowers or candle, $12.50. Roserr Rossins 
Strupio, 859 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions could 

you answer on Shakespeare? Consult the game 
“A Study cf Shakespeare.’’ Authoritatively en- 
dorsed. Price 60 cts.; postage 5 cts. THe SHAKE- 
sPEARE Crus, Camden, Maine. 


NOTICE 


THE 1934 GENERAL CONVENTION, Atlan- 

tic City, N. J., October 10-26. Please apply for 
information to Rrcrnarp R. Bertxnap, Diocesan 
Director, General Convention Committee, Central 
Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Miscellaneous 


CHURCH WORKERS, or others desiring to 

increase their income, wanted as _ representa- 
tives of Tar Livinc Cuurcn. Liberal commis- 
sion for new subscriptions. Write for further 
information and supplies. THe Livinc Cuurcu, 
1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Miscellaneous 


DEACONESS desires work. Experienced, capable. 
Living, or moderate stipend. Address, D-255, 
Tue Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER available. 

Single. Conservatory graduate. Best of refer- 
ences. Address, H-254, Tue Livinc Cuurcu, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ORGANIST, CHOIRMASTER, accustomed to 

boy and mixed choirs, recitalist, conductor, de- 
sires change. Churchman, thoroughly efficient. Mod- 
ern organ desired. Address, G-111, Tue Livinc 
Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Bishop Hulse Praises 
“Morro Castle’ Sailors 


Memorial Service in Church Insti- 
tute Chapel for Lost Seamen 
Attended by Relatives 


Ew YorK—Bishop Hulse of Cuba, 
N who with Mrs. Hulse is recuperat- 

ing in St. Luke’s Hospital from 
the effects of the Morro Castle disaster, 
issued September 14th the following state- 
ment, in praise of such members of the 
crew as he saw on D deck in the stern 
of the ship. It was from this deck that 
the Bishop and Mrs. Hulse slipped down 
ropes into the water, from which they 
were picked up exhausted. Bishop Hulse 
said: 

“There were very few sailors on that sec- 
tion of the ship, but those who were there did 
their duty magnificently. One petty officer 
took his own life-belt and gave it to my 
wife and showed her how to fasten it. There 
were no life-boats on that side of the deck, 
so the crew fixed tow lines so that the 
passengers could slide down. The able-bodied 
seamen, stewards, and waiters fought the 
fire and smoke with intrepid courage. There 
was no panic. We slid down the ropes into 
the water and were picked up by a life- 
boat from the Monarch of Bermuda. | saw 
no seamen get off that deck until all pas- 
sengers were safe in the life-boat. Then they 
slid down the ropes and joined us. The life- 
boat stayed close to the side of the Morro 
Castle, looking for bodies after all the liv- 
ing in sight had been picked up.” 

A memorial service for the 42 mem- 
bers of the crew of the Morro Castle who 
lost their lives in the disaster was held 
on the evening of September 16th in the 
chapel of the Seamen’s Church Institute. 
Relatives and ship-mates attended. The 
Rev. Samuel M. Dorrance, rector of St. 
Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, and one of the 
vice-presidents of the Institute, made the 
address. The Rey. David McDonald, 
chaplain of the Seamen’s Church Insti- 
tute, officiated. 

ee ce 


Chicago Church Institutions 
In Need of Funds for Winter 


Cuicaco—Anticipating heavy demands 
upon Church institutions during the com- 
ing winter, a joint appeal for funds has 
just been dispatched by the Cathedral 
Shelter, of which Canon David E. Gib- 
son is priest in charge, and Chase House, 
of which Deaconess Helen M. Fuller is 
head resident. 

“Here are two conspicuous examples of 
the Church facing daily and bravely and 
skillfully the call to Christ for help from 
the desperately poor,” says Bishop Stewart 
of Chicago in the appeal. “To scientific 
up-to-date method is added that loving 
Christian personal touch which redeems 
and restores and makes all the difference.” 

The Cathedral Shelter during the past 
year has served 69,000 meals to needy 
persons, provided clothing for 10,000, 
lodged 26,500, given financial aid to 6,500, 
administered baptism to 351, granted 27,- 
555 office interviews, and registered an at- 
tendance of 63,000 at its various services. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Chase House serves a neighborhood of 
20 nationalities; operates a branch lhz- 
brary which circulates 20,000 books a year; 
sponsors clubs which have an enrolment 
of 7,000; sponsors a nursery school for 
children, and gives specific relief to hun- 
dreds of families. The joint appeal is for 


$50,000. 
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Canon Bell Conducts Mission 


ProvipENcE, R. I.—The Rev. Dr. B. I. 
Bell, canon of the Cathedral of St. John 
here, conducted a teaching mission from 
August 26th through September 2d at 
Trinity Church, Newport. The Rev. Stan- 


ley Hughes is rector. 


EDUCATIONAL 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


California 


LHE*BISH OR sesGhOOLr 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for girls. 
Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades. Modern 
equipment. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmistress. 
Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, Board of Trustees. 

Box 20, La dolla, Calif. 


New York 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


MOUNT. ST. GABRIEL 
Peekskill-on-Hudson 


Boarding School for Girls 


Under the care of ,the Sisters of Saint Mary. 
College preparatory and general courses. New 
modern fireproof building. Extensive recreation 
grounds. Separate attention given to young chil- 


dren. For catalog address The Sister Superior. 


WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
Geneva, New York 


Co-ordinate with Hobart College. Four year 
Liberal Arts course leading to the degrees of 


A.B? and B.S. 
For catalog and information address 


Faye Huntington Klyver, Ph.D., Dean 


North Carolina 


THE VALLE CRUCIS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Diocese of Western North Carolina. Beautiful and healthful 
situation in the mountains. Arts and Crafts, Music, Domestic 
Science, Nature Study and College Preparatory Courses. 

Scholarships offered to girls of ability. Regular fee $500.00. 
Scholarship fee for 1934-35, $250.00. Apply to MRS. EMILY 
TOLL HOPKINS, Valle Crucis, North Carolina. 


Virginia 


¢ STUART HALL ¢ 


EPISCOPAL school for girls. College preparatory and gen- 
eral courses. Secretarial, music, art, dramatics. Well- 
equipped buildings. New gym, pool. Outdoor life. Riding. 
Graduates succeed in college. Lower school—grades 4-8. 
Catalog, Miss Ophelia S.T. Carr, Prin., Box L, Staunton, Va. 


Wisconsin 


HALL ° 65 Jears 


Kemper RNAs Wize 


MODERN PLAN OF EDUCATION 


Girls successfully prepared for leading colleges 


East and West. High scholastic records, Strong 
faculty. 

General courses include: Domestic Science, Music, 
Sculpture, Painting, Costume Design, Interior 


Decoration, Emphasis on Current Events in rela- 
tion to History. 

Leisure interests developed by athletics, 
matics, Studio, Choir, Shop, etc. 

Junior School—Grades 3 to 8. Progressive methods. 


For catalog address 
THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 
Box 27-L Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Dra- 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


New York 


NEW YORK 

A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 

Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. 
Fee —$250.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 
THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 

Cathedral Heights, New York City 


TRINITY SCHOOL 
139 WEST 91st STREET, New York 
FOUNDED 1709 
Primary, Grammar and High 
Schools—Prepares for All Colleges 
226th Year Begins Monday, Sept. 24th 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Connecticut 


New Haven, 
Connecticut 


Affiliated with Yale University 
Address Dean W. P. Ladd, 80 Sachem Street 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOO 


Massachusetts 


THE EpiscopaL T HEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


New York 


Che General Cheological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees’ of -S/T.M. and’ S.7/D: 


appREss THE DEAN 


Chelsea Square New York City 


Pennsylvania 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA 


Graduate Courses in Theology. Privileges at 
University of Pennsylvania. Address, the Rev. 
GEORGE G. BARTLETT, S.T.D., Dean. The 
event School, 42d & Locust Sts., Phila- 
delphia. 


Virginia 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 


Alexandria, Virginia 


Address THE DEAN 
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THE CANONICAL 
PARISH 
REGISTER 


Prices include name of Church 
and place (2 lines) stamped in 
gold on leather label. Additional 
lines, 30 cts. each. Be sure to 
include the name and place of 
your church when sending order. 


Edition AA. Half Leather, $7.00 
Full Bound Buckram, $4.00 


For small Missions. Page 8 x 10 
inches (half the standard size). To- 
tal pages 194, as follows: 

Preliminary and Index, 38 pages. 

Communicants, 24 pages, 187 en- 

tries. 

Baptisms, 32 pages, 135 entries. 

Confirmations, 12 pages, 85 entries. 

Burials, 12 pages, 85 entries. 

Marriages, 40 pages, 39 entries. 

Families, 36 pages, 595 lines. 

N. B.—This is the only edition 
that contains the pages for Families. 


Edition A. Half Leather, $12.00 


Page 16 x 10 inches. Total pages, 
210, as follows: 

Preliminary and Index, 38 pages. 

Communicants, 22 pages, 440 en- 


tries. 
Baptisms, 44 pages, 420 entries. 
Confirmations, 18 pages, 300 en- 
tries. 


Burials, 18 pages, 300 entries. 

Marriages, 64 pages, 118 entries. 

N. B.—The Index is bound only 
with Editions AA and A. Separate 
Index volumes are provided for Edi- 
tions B and C. 


EditionB. Half Leather, $14.00 
Page 16 x 10 inches. Total pages 
320, as follows: 
Preliminary, 6 pages. 
Communicants, 78 pages, 1,560 


entries. 

Baptisms, 124 pages, 1,220 en- 
tries. 

Confirmations, 56 pages, 1,080 en- 


tries. 
Burials, 56 pages, 1,080 entries. 
N. B.—‘‘Canonical Marriage Reg- 
ister” is required with this edition. 
Index is bound separately. Index 
volumes listed below. 


EditionC. Half Leather, $19.00 


Page 16 x 10 inches. Total pages 
498, as follows: 
Preliminary, 6 pages. 
Communicants, 136 pages, 2,680 
entries. 
Baptisms, 204 pages, 2,020 entries. 
Confirmations, 76 pages, 1,480 en- 
tries. 
Burials, 76 pages, 1,480 entries. 
N. B.—‘“Canonical Marriage Reg- 
ister” is required with this edition. 
Index is bound separately. Index 
volumes listed below. 


Index Volumes 

Owing to the size and weight of 
Editions B and C, the index is bound 
separately. Strong buckram binding. 
Index for 

Edition B, 68 pages. ..$3.00 

Edition C, 100 pages... $5.00 


© Special Registers 


Special Registers will be made 
to order with different distribution 
of contents for any parish at a cost 
of $3.00 more than the standard 
volume of approximately same size. 


RHE LIVING. GHURCH 


A HISTORY OF RELIGION 


By Herbert H. Gowen 


Writing as a convinced Christian, D 


r. Gowen sets forth a compre- 


hensive survey of the religious history of mankind from the earliest begin- 


nings down to the present time. “Indeed,” says the Church Times, “the 


book forms an encyclopedia of Comparative Religion.” 


For 


American 


Agents 


CHRISTENDOM 


A journal of Christian Sociology 
established by the League of the King- 
dom of God, a constituent element of 
the Anglo-Catholic Summer School of 
Sociology, Oxford. 

Quarterly, $2.00 a year; 
Single copies, 50 ets. each 


THE CHURCH TIMES 
(London) 


An English Church weekly, devoted 
to reporting and commenting upon the 
activities of the Church in the British 
Isles and Overseas. 

W eekly, $3.50 a year 


THE GUARDIAN (London) 


A weekly newspaper of the Church 
of England, particularly rich in its 
photographs of English places and 
events of Church interest. 

Weekly, $7.50 a year; 
to the clergy, $3.75 


THE GREEN QUARTERLY 


The Anglo-Catholic Magazine. Con- 
tains feature articles, short stories, 
photographs, bookshelf, and other ma- 
terial of an interesting and stimulating 
character. 

Quarterly, $1.50 a year; 
single copies, 40 cts. 


REGISTER OF 
CHURCH SERVICES 


A register for recording the services day by day. 
At the end of a year, or of any special period, any- 
one using this book can, without any paging back 
and forth, secure quickly any information necessary 
for making out an annual or any other periodical 
report. In fact, we believe that no other standard 
book now on the market provides as large a number 
of columns, or permits of the gathering of data as 
conveniently as this Register of Church Services. 
208 pages. $3.00 


Postage Additional 


Morehouse Publishing Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


$3.50 


THE 
ARMAMENTS 
RACKET 


By P. E. T. Widdrington 


“A brief and forceful presen- 
tation of the reasons why the 
disarmament movement is so 
slow. Although there is undoubt- 
edly a widespread desire for 
world disarmament, disarma- 
ment has made little progress 
because of the existence of ‘a 
monstrous conspiracy, world- 
wide in its extent and ruthless 
in its methods’—the trade in 
arms.’—Federal Council Bulletin. 

Paper, 10 ets. 


THE 
CELEBRANT’S 
MANUAL 


By Thomas Burgess 


This manual describes in de- 
tail a manner of celebrating the 
Holy Eucharist that is used and 
found most devotional, simple, 
and practical by many of our 
bishops and priests. It has been 
compiled with the assistance of 
a number of competent critics of 
different kinds of Churchman- 
ship, therefore making it a very 
valuable book for the use of all. 


Illustrated, $1.00 


CATHOLIC 
PRINCIPLES 


By Frank N. Westcott 


The author approaches the 
discussion from the point of 
view of the open-minded Protes- 
tant who investigates the Epis- 
copal Church and finds that it 
includes all—and more than all 
—which the various Protestant 
sects can offer; that it is a great 
and Catholic mission Church, 
takes account of various types 
of people, providing for simple 
or elaborate services, and vari- 
ous kinds of services. 


Cloth, $1.75; Paper, $1.25 
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Successful Last November 


Well planned and well conducted Every Member 
Canvasses scored real gains for many 
parishes last November 


HERE ARE A FEW RECORDS 


Number of Pledges Pledges Pledged Pledged - 
Congregation Communicants 1933 1934 1933 1934 


Parish A 20 32 $ 665.29 $ 986.80 
Parish B 58 1,440.00 1,960.00 
Parish C 250 3,683.00 6,400.00 
Parish D 202 4,711.00 5,461.00 
Parish E : 160 3,344.00 3,948.00 
Parish F 303 9,904.00 15,110.00 


OVATE 32,002 1,055 $23,747.29 $33,865.80 


1934 Canvass Dates: November 25 - December 9 


For information and literature 
write 
The Field Department of your Diocese 
or 


The Field Department of the National Council 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New Yorks N: Ye 


